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a INTRODUCTION TO 

scenery of rocks, caves, and billows. Our time, too, was at our own 
disposal, and, as most of us were freshwater sailors, we could at 
any time make a fair wind out of a foul one, and run before the gale 
in quest of some object of curiosity which lay under our lee. 

With these purposes of public utility and some personal amuse- 
ment in view, we left the port of Leith on the 26th July, 1814, ran 
along the east coast of Scotland, viewing its different curiosities, 
stood over to Zetland and Orkney, where we were some time 
detained by the wonders of a country which displayed so much that 
was new to us ; and having seen what was curious in the Ultima 
Thule of the ancients, where the sun hardly thought it worth while 
to go to bed, since his rising was at this season so early, we doubled 
the extreme northern termination of Scotland, and took a rapid 
survey of the Hebrides, where we found many kind friends. There, 
that our little expedition might not want the dignity of danger, we 
were favoured with a distant glimpse of what was said to be an 
American cruiser, and had opportunity to consider what a pretty 
figure we should have made had the voyage ended in our being 
carried captive to the United States. After visiting the romantic 
shores of Morven, and the vicinity of Oban, we made a run to the 
coast of Ireland, and visited the Giant's Causeway, that we might 
compare it with Staffa, which we had surveyed in our course. At 
length, about the middle of September, we ended our voyage in the 
Qyde, at the port of Greenock. 

And thus terminated our pleasant tour, to which our equipment 
gave unusual facilities, as the ship's company could form a strong 
boat's crew, independent of those who might be left on board the 
vessel, which permitted us the freedom to land wherever our 
curiosity carried us. Let me add, while reviewing for a moment 
a sunny portion of my life, that among the six or seven friends who 
performed this voyage together, some of them doubtless of different 
tastes and pursuits, and remaining for several weeks on board a 
small vessel, there never occurred the slightest dispute or disagree- 
ment, each seeming anxious to submit his own particular wishes to 
those of his friends. By this mutual accommodation all the pur- 
poses of our little expedition were obtained, while for a time we 
might have adopted the lines of Allan Cunningham's fine sea-song, 

** The world of waters was our home, 
And merry men were we 1 " 

But sorrow mixes her memorials with the purest remembrances 
of pleasure. On returning from the voyage which had proved so 
satisfactory, I found that fate had deprived her country most unex- 
pectedly of a lady, qualified to adorn the high rank which she hdd| 
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The ttate of manners which I have introdaced in tbe romance^ 
wai necessarily in a great degree imaginary, though founded ia 
tome measure on slight hints, which, showing what was, seemed to 
give reasonable indication of what must once have been, the tone 
of the society in these sequestered but interesting islands. 

In one respect I was judged somewhat hastily, perhaps, when the 
chnrACtcr of Noma was pronounced by the critics a mere copy of 
Meg Mcrrilees. That I had fallen short of what I wished and 
desired to express is unquestionable, otherwise my object could not 
have been so widely mistaken ; nor can I yet think that any person 
who will take the trouble of reading the Pirate with some attention, 
cnn fdll to trace in Noma, — the victim of remorse and insanity, and 
the dupe of her own imposture, her mind, too, flooded with aU the 
wild literature and extravagant superstitions of the north, — some- 
\\\i\\^ dis^tinct from the Dumfries -shire gipsy, whose pretensions 
to supenrntuiAl po^xrs are not beyond those of a Norwood pro- 
|>Uttt9>!k The tVniudations of such a character may be perhaps traced, 
th\ni|;h it W tvH> true that the necessary superstructure cannot have 
tne^^ \^\voy\ u|H»t\ thcnv otherwise these remarks would have been 
\4hhtvr99Ary% There is also great improbability in the statement of 
NiMt^<^V |Kmtn*:mn|^ powi^r and opportunity to impress on others 
\\\<i\ WM i\\ her su(¥cm4tur;^ gifts which distracted her own mind. 
WtA AU\Ul A wry cttviulvHis and ignorant population, it is astooish- 
^^ >^l^^t ii\K\V94 txxAT l>< Attained by an impostor, who is, at the 
«iA^^s» Uh\\v\ a\k tuthu9AA»t« U is such as to remind us 

• tV f Ic>x$;tnf b as $teat 



14 THE PIRATE. 

bullocks, smoked geese, and stockings oflambswool ; and sdthough 
Meinheer could only say, that " Meinheer Mertoun hab bay his 
bassage like one gentlemans, and hab given a Kreitz-dollar beside 
to the crew," this introduction served to establish the Dutchman's 
passenger in a respectable circle of acquaintances, which gradually 
enlarged, as it appeared that the stranger was a man of considerable 
acquirements. 

This discovery was made almost per force; for Mertoun was as 
unwilling to speak upon general subjects, as upon his own affairs. 
But he was sometimes led into discussions, which showed, as it were 
in spite of himself, the scholar and the man of the world ; and, at 
other times, as if in requital of the hospitality which he experienced, 
he seemed to compel himself, against his fixed nature, to enter into 
the society of those around him, especially when it . assumed the 
grave, melancholy, or satirical cast, which best suited the temper of 
his own mind. Upon such occasions, the Zetlanders were 
universally of opinion that he must have had an excellent educa* 
tion, neglected only in one striking particular, namely, that Mr* 
Mertoun scarce knew the stem of a ship from the stem ; and in the 
management of a boat, a cow could not be more ignorant It 
seemed astonishing such gross ignorance of the most necessary' art 
of life (in the Zetland Isles at least) should subsist along with his 
accomplishments in other respects ; but so it was. 

Unless called forth in the manner we have mentioned, the habits 
of Basil Mertoun were retired and gloomy. From loud mirth he 
instantly fled ; and even the moderated cheerfulness of a friendly 
party, had the invariable effect of throwing him into deeper de- 
jection then even his usual demeanour indicated. 

Women are always particularly desirous of investigating mystery, 
and of alleviating melancholy, especially when these circumstances 
are united in a handsome man about the prime of life. It is 
possible, therefore, that amongst the fair-haired and blue-eyed 
daughters of Thule this mysterious and pensive stranger might 
have found some one to take upon herself the task of consolation, 
had he shown any willingness to accept such kindly offices ; but, 
far from doing so, he seemed even to shun the presence of the sex, 
to which in our distresses, whether of mind or body, we generally 
apply for pity and comfort 

To these peculiarities Mr. Mertoun added another, which was par- 
ticularly disagreeable to his host and principal patron, Magnus 
TroiL This magnate of Zetland, descended by the father's side, as 
we have already said, from an ancient Norwegian family, by the 
marriage of its representative with a Danish lady, held the devout 
opinion that a cup of Geneva or Nantz was specific against all cares 
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TT^-::! TTcrt scszziml ca the 
L'.'.iv:- <..'_i -7 £ .2---^ lir::! :»:niii:i^— itzz ib* sizl ro chequer 
t-- -i-'-cy^^^ iki .± -J:.!.-, 'zr.try zi -z'lz izi si^i; ■■h::2i ccien gives 
to i^ T/is\, zz/L -u. -..-.^Iv-zi s-ric;- ::r :Ji2 tiz:* 2: Ifisi. a species of 
ci^.'-rr. i;;>TC-4.'.L:-^ :.. tie -.-ir-.tuss :: a cuIuTs-.-d zzd planted 
c/, -r.rry. A 'Srj^itLrA £::riz^ hiis cf llrlr ozd 5l2.ie rli>-ed over 
ti.'; ':jy^r.\^ '.r ■...:: .vv-.r, rvuis, zui IzUzSj ^'zizb, ss tiicy climbed 
hi/l':r i.'.'i ;..,/. r, I'^rjad ia wide czd wider circuit around 

'ih/; 'I'i'f .VTrv/jn cfttn pajicd ar.d hcked rour.d upon the 
to 1,1 , ;,r./l f/^r v/;;.'; li//,'; hi'> son S'jpposcd that he bailed to enjoy 
Ua U-Hjii's; ly.t a'ft th':y abccr.dcd siiU higher up the hill, he 
r«:iii;iiU«/l h»!> ilj'/fJ':/,od breath and his uncertain and toilsome 
M<tf, :iiifl l/«/.iii,«: ii\^i]r':d, wi*h some feelings of alarm, that his 
<.ii!»«ra !iii'ii;;i)i '//,«*., for tlic moment, exhausted, and that he 
imihii iIh: iiv 1 1,1 11,01 «: foiIv;iii/: ;ind fatiguing than usual To 
ili.ivv ilo-ii- lo Iio •*:•')•, ;if,M t,iU:r liini in silence the assistance of 
lii> .liiii, Mr.i;> .111 .11 1 i,t y,ti\\it\i\ il'fcrcncc to advanced age, as well 
ii!i of fili.il tcvi'iui" ; aiii| M«ilouii f.ccmcd at first so to receive 
ll, for ho to(ik in til' ht i: llir .iilvant.ii;c of the aid thus afforded 
him. 
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" It is most probable," said his father, with stem composure ; 
^and one day, sooner or later, all must have perished. What 
signifies whether the fowler, whom nothing escapes, caught them 
up at one swoop from yonder shattered deck, or whether he 
clutched them individually, as chance gave them to his grasp? 
What signifies it ?— rthe deck, the battle-field, are scarce more fatal 
to us than our table and our bed ; and we are saved from the one, 
merely to drag out a heartless and wearisome existence, till we 
perish at the other. Would the hour were come — that hour which 
reason would teach us to wish for, were it not that nature has im* 
planted the fear of it so strongly within us I You wonder at such 
a reflection, because life is yet new to you. Ere you have 
attained my age, it will be the familiar companion of your 
thoughts." 

^ Surely, sir," replied Mordaunt, *^ such distaste to life is not the 
necessary consequence of advanced age ? " 

''To all who have sense to estimate that which it is really 
worth," said Mertoun. ^ Those who, like Magnus Troil, possess 
so much of the animal impulses about them, as to derive pleasure 
from sensual gratification, may perhaps, like the animals, feel plea- 
sure in mere existence." 

Mordaunt liked neither the doctrine nor the example. He 
thought a man who discharged his duties towards others as well as 
the good old Udaller, had a better right to have the sun shine 
fair on his setting, than that which he might derive from mere 
insensibility. But he let the subject drop ; for to dispute with his 
father, had always the effect of irritating him; and again he 
adverted to the condition of the wreck. 

The hulk, for it was little better, was now in the very midst 
of the current, and drifting at a great rate towards the foot of 
the precipice, upon whose verge they were placed. Yet it was a 
long while ere they had a distinct view of the object which they 
had at first seen as a black speck amongst the waters, and then, at 
a nearer distance, like a whale, which now scarce shows its back- 
fin above the waves, now throws to view its large black side. 
Now, however, they could more distinctly observe the appearance 
of the ship, for the huge swelling waves which bore her forward to 
the shore, heaved her alternately high upon the surface, and then 
plunged her in the trough or furrow of the sea. She seemed a 
vessel of two or three hundred tons, fitted up for defence, for they 
could see her port-holes. She had been dismasted probably in the 
gale of the preceding day, and lay water-logged on the waves, a 
prey to their violence. It appeared certain, that the crew, finding 
themselves unable either to direct, the vessel's course, or to relieve 
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eft for more than a quarter of a mile, he proceeded towards a 
riva, or cleft in the rock, containing a path, called Erick's Steps, 
neither safe, indeed, nor easy, but the only one by which the inha- 
bitants of Jarlshof were wont, for any purpose, to seek access to the 
foot of the precipice. 

But long ere Mertoun had reached even the upper end of the 
pass, his adventurous and active son had accomplished his more 
desperate enterprise. He had been in vain turned aside from the 
direct line of descent, by the intervention of difficulties which he 
had not seen from above — his route became only more circuitous, 
but eould not be interrupted. More than once, large fragments to 
which he was about to intrust his weight, gave way before him, 
and thundered down into the tormented ocean ; and in one or two 
instances, such detached pieces of rock rushed after him, as if to 
bear him lieadlong in their course. A courageous heart, a steady 
eye, a tenacious hand, and a firm foot, carried him through his 
desperate attempt ; and in the space of seven minutes, he stood 
at the bottom of the cliff, from the verge of which he had achieved 
his perilous descent 

The place which he now occupied was the small projecting spot 
of stones, sand, and gravel, that extended a little way into the sea, 
which on the right hand lashed the very bottom of the precipice, 
and on the left, was scarce divided from it by a small wave- worn 
portion of beach that extended as far as the foot of the rent in 
the rocks called Brick's Steps, by which Mordaunt's father proposed 
to descend. 

When the vessel split and went to pieces, all was swallowed up 
in the ocean, which had, after the first shock, been seen to float upon 
the waves, excepting only a few pieces of wreck, casks, chests, and 
the like, which a strong eddy, formed by the reflux of the waves, 
had landed, or at least grounded, upon the shallow where Mordaunt 
now stood. Amongst these, his eager eye discovered the object 
that had at first engaged his attention, and which now, seen at 
nigher distance, proved to be in truth a man, and in a most pre* 
carious state. His arms were still wrapped with a close and con-* 
vulsivc grasp round the plank to which he had clung in the moment 
of the shock, but sense and the power of motion were fled ; and, 
from the situation in which the plank lay, partly grounded upon 
the beach, partly floating in the sea, there was every chance that 
it might be again washed off shore, in which case death was inevi- 
table. Just as he had made himself aware of these circumstances, 
Mordaunt beheld a huge wave advancing, and hastened to interpose 
his aid ere it burst, aware that the reflux might probably sweep away 
the sufferer. 
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*' No such matter," said Ceveland, undoing a case which con- 
tained several guns and pistols, — ^* you see I have saved my private 
arm-chest, as well as my clothes — t/tat the tall old woman in the 
dark rigging managed for me. And, between ourselves, it is worth 
all I have lost ; for," he added, lowering his voice, and looking 
round, " when I speak of being ruined in the hearing of these land- 
sharks, I do not mean ruined stock and block. No, here is some- 
thing will do more than shoot sea-fowL" So saying, he pulled out 
a great anmiunition-pouch marked swan-shot, and showed Mor- 
daunt, hastily, that it was full of Spanish pistoles and Portagues 
(as the broad Portugal pieces were then called.) " No, no," he 
added, with a smile, '4 have ballast enough to trim the vessel again ; 
and now, will you take the piece ? " 

" Since you are wilUng to give it me," said Mordaunt, laughing, 
^ with all my heart I was just gding to ask you in my father's 
name," he added, showing his purse, *^ whether you wanted any of 
that same ballast" 

*^ Thanks, but you see I am provided— take my old acquaintance, 
and may she serve you as well as she has served me ; but you will 
never make so good a voyage with her. You can shoot, I 
suppose ? " 

** Tolerably well," said Mordaunt, admiring the piece, which was 
a beautiful Spanish-barrelled gun, inlaid with gold, small in the 
bore, and of unusual length, such as is chiefly used for shooting 
sea-fowl, and for ball-practice. 

" With slugs," continued the donor, "never gun shot closer ; and 
with single ball, you may kill a seal two hundred yards at sea from 
the top of the highest peak of this iron-bound coast of yours. But 
I tell you again, that the old rattler will never do you the service 
she has done me." 

^ 1 shall not use her so dexterously, perhaps," said Mordaunt 

** Umph ! — perhaps not," replied Cleveland ; " but that is not the 
question. What say you to shooting the man at the wheel, just as 
we run aboard of a Spaniard ? So the Don was taken aback, and 
we laid him athwart the hawse, and carried her cutlass in hand ; 
and worth the while she was — stout brigantine — El Santo Fran- 
cisco — bound for Porto Bcllo, with gold and negroes. That little 
bit of lead was worth twenty thousand pistoles." 

" I have shot at no such game as yet,^ said Mordaunt 

" Well, all in good time ; we cannot weigh till the tide makes. 
But you are a tight, handsome, active young man. What is to ail 
you to take a trip after some of this stuff?" laying his hand on the 
bag of gold. 

" ^^y father talks of my travelling soon," replied Mordaunt, who^ 
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born to hold men-of-wars-men in great respect, felt flattered by this 
invitation from one who appeared a thorough-bred seaman. 

" I respect him for the thought," said the Captain ; " and I will 
visit him before I weigh anchor. I have a consort off these islands, 
and be cursed to her. She'll find me out somewhere, though she 
parted company in a bit of a squall, unless she has gone to Davy 
Jones too. — Well, she was better found than we, and not so deep 
loaded— she must have weathered it. We^ have a hammock 
slung for you aboard, and make a sailor and a man of you in the 
same trip." 

'* I should like it well enough,'' said Mordaunt, who eagerly 
longed to see more of the world than bis lonely situation had 
hitherto permitted ; " but then my father must decide." 

** Your father ? pooh ! " said Captain Cleveland ; — ^' but you are 
very right* he added, checking himself ; " Gad, I have lived so long 
at sea, that I cannot imagine anybody has a right to think except 
the captain and the master. But you are very right. I will go up to 
the old gentleman this instant, and speak to him myself. He lives 
in that handsome, modem-looking building, I suppose, that I see 
a quarter of a mile off? " 

*Mn that old half-ruined house," said Mordaunt, ''he does indeed 
live ; but he will see no visitors." 

" Then you must drive the point yourself, for I can't stay in 
this latitude. Since your father is no magistrate, I must go to 
see this same Magnus— how call you him ? — who is not justice of 
peace, but something else that will do the turn as weU. These 
fellows have got two or three things that I must and will have back 
— let them keep the rest and be d — d to them. Will you give me 
a letter to him, just by way of commission ? " 

" It is scarce needful," said Mordaunt " It is enough that you 
are shipwrecked, and need his help ;— but yet I may as well furnish 
you with a letter of introduction." 

" There," said the sailor, producing a writing-case from his chest, 
** are your writing-tools. — Meantime, since bulk has been broken, I 
will nail down the hatches, and make sure of the cargo." 

While Mordaunt, accordingly, was engaged in writing to Magnus 
Troil a letter, setting forth the circumstances in which Captain 
Cleveland had been thrown upon their coast, the Captain, having 
first selected and laid aside some wearing apparel and necessaries 
enough to fill a knapsack, took in hand hammer and nails, em- 
ployed himself in securing the lid of his sea-chest, by fastening it 
down in a workmanlike manner, and then added the corroborating 
security of a cord, twisted and knotted with nautical dexterity. 
** I leave this in your charge," he said, " all except this," showing 
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the bag of gold, ^ and these," pointing to a cutlass and pistols, 
*' which may prevent all further risk of my parting company with 
my Portagues/ 

" You will find no occasion for weapons in this country, Captain 
Qeveland," replied Mordaunt ; "a, child might travel with a purse 
of gold from Sumburgh-head to the Scaw of Unst, and no soul 
would injure him." 

" And that's pretty boldly said, young gentleman, considering 
nrhat is going on without doors at this moment." 

" O," replied Mordaunt, a little confused, " what comes on land 
with the tide, they reckon their lawful property. One would think 
they had studied under Sir Arthegal, who pronounces — 

* For equal right in eaual things doth stand, 

And what the raifi^hty sea hath once possess'd. 
And plucked quite from all possessors' hands, 

Or else by wrecks that wretches have distress'd, 
He may dispose, by his resistless might, 
As things at random left, to whom he lists.' *' 

^ I shall think the better of plays and ballads as long as I live^ 
for these very words," said Captain Cleveland ; " and yet I have 
loved them well enough in my day. But this is good doctrine, and 
more men than one may trim their sails to such a breeze. What 
the sea sends is ours, that's sure enough. However, in case that 
your good folks should think the land as well as the sea may 
present them with waifs and strays, I will make bold to take my 
cutlass and pistols. — Will you cause my chest to be secured in your 
own house till you hear from me, and use your influence to procure 
me a guide to show me the way, and to carry my kit ?" 

" Will you go by sea or land ?" said Mordaunt, in reply. 

"By sea!* exclaimed Cleveland. "What — in one of these 
cockleshells, and a cracked cockleshell to boot ? No, no— land, 
land, unless I knew my crew, my vessel, and my voyage," 

They parted accordingly. Captain Cleveland being supplied with 
a guide to conduct him to Burgh- Westra, and his ctiest being care* 
fully removed to the mansion-house at Jarlshot 
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CHAPTER IX. 

This is a gentle trader, and a prudent 

He's no Autolycus, to blear your eye. 

With quips of worldly gauds and gamesomeness ; 

But seasons all his glittering merchandise 

With wholesome doctrines, suited to the use^ 

As men sauce goose with sage and rosemary. 

Old Play. 

On the subsequent morning, Mordaunt, in answer to his father^s 
enquiries, began to give him some account of the shipwrecked 
mariner, whom he had rescued from the waves. But he had not 
proceeded far in recapitulating the particulars which Qeveland had 
communicated, when Mr. Mertoun's looks became disturbed — he 
arose hastily, and, after pacing twice or thrice across the room, he 
retired into the inner chamber, to which he usually confined him- 
self^ while under the influence of his mental malady. In the even- 
ing he re-appeared, without any traces of his disorder ; but it may 
be easily supposed that his son avoided recurring to the subject 
which had affected him. 

Mordaunt Mertoun was thus left without assistance, to form 
at his leisure his own opinion respecting the new acquaintance 
which the sea had sent him ; and^ upon the whole, he was him- 
self surprised to find the result less favourable to the stranger 
than he could well account for. There seemed to Mordaunt to 
be a sort of repelling influence about the man. True, he was a 
handsome man, of a frank and prepossessing manner, but there 
was an assumption of superiority about him, which Mordaunt 
did not quite so much like. Although he was so keen a sports- 
man as to be delighted with his acquisition of the Spanish* 
barrelled gun, and accordingly mounted and dismounted it with 
great interest, paying the utmost attention to the most minute 
parts about the lock and ornaments, yet he Was, upon the whole, 
inclined to have some scruples about the mode in which he had 
acquired it 

" I should not have accepted it,** he thought ; ^ perhaps Cap- 
tain Qeveland might give it me as a sort of payment for the 
trifling service I did him ; and yet it would have been churlish 
to refuse it in the way it was offered. I wish he had looked 
more like a man whom one would have chosen to be obliged to." 

But a successful day's shooting reconciled him to his gun, and he 
became assured, like most young sportsmen in similar circum* 
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•* Jacta est alea^ he muttered to himself ; " this very day shall 
prove whether the Zetlanders are worthy of our labours, or whether 
their minds are as incapable of cultivation as their peat-mosses. 
Yet let us be cautious, and watch the soft time of speech. I feel, by 
my own experience, that it were best to let the body, in its present 
state, take the place of the mind. A mouthful of that same roast- 
beef, which smells so delicately, will form an apt introduction to 
my grand plan for improving the breed of stock." 

By this time the visitors had reached the low but ample front of 
Magnus Troil's residence, which seemed of various dates, with 
large and ill-imagined additions, hastily adapted to the original 
building, as the increasing estate, or enlarged family, of successive 
proprietors, appeared to each to demand. Beneath a low, broad, 
and large porch, supported by two huge carved posts, once the 
head-ornaments of vessels which had found shipwreck upon the 
coast, stood Magnus himself, intent on the hospitable toil of receiv- 
ing and welcoming the numerous guests who successively ap> 
proached. His strong portly figure was well adapted to the dress 
which he wore — a blue coat of an antique cut, lined with scarlet, 
and laced and looped with gold down the seams and button-holes, 
and along the ample cuffs. Strong and masculine features, ren- 
dered ruddy and brown by frequent exposure to severe weather — 
a quantity of most venerable silver hair, which feA in unshorn 
profusion from under his gold-laced hat, and was carelessly tied 
with a ribbon behind, expressed at once his advanced age, his 
hasty, yet well-conditioned temper, and his robust constitution. As 
our travellers approached him, a shade of displeasure seemed to 
cross his brow, and to interrupt for an instant the honest and 
hearty burst of hilarity with which he had been in the act of greet- 
ing all prior arrivals. When he approached Triptolemus Yellow- 
ley, he drew himself up, so as to mix, as it were, some share of the 
Stately importance of the opulent Udaller with the welcome afforded 
by the frank and hospitable landlord. 

" You are welcome, Mr. Yellowley," was his address to the factor; 
**you are welcome to Westra — ^the wind has blown you on a rough 
coast, and we that are the natives must be kind to you as we can. 
This, I believe, is your sister— Mistress Barbara YeUowley, permit 
me the honour of a neighbourly salute.*' — And so saying, with a 
daring and self-devoted courtesy, which would find no equal in our 
degenerate days, he actually ventured to salute the withered cheek 
of the spinster, who relaxed so much of her usual peevishness of 
expression, as to receive the courtesy with something which a\>- 
proachcd to a smile. He then looked full at Mordaunt Mcrloun, 
and without offering his hand, said, in a tone somewhat broken 
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by suppressed agitation, "You too are welcome. Master Mor- 
daunt" 

" Did I not think so," said Mordaunt, naturally offended by the 
coldness of his host's manner, " I had not been here — and it is not 
yet too late to turn back.** 

"Young man," replied Magnus, "you know better than most, 
that from these doors no man can turn^ without an offence to their 
owner. I pray you, disturb not my guests by your ill-timed 
scruples. When Magnus Troil says welcome, all are welcome who 
are within hearing of his voice, and it is an indifferent loud one. — 
Walk on, my worthy guests, and let us see what cheer my lasses 
can make you within doors." 

So saying, and taking care to make his manner so general to the 
whole party, that Mordaunt should not be able to appropriate any 
particular portion of the welcome to himself, nor yet to complain of 
being excluded from all share in it, the Udaller ushered the guests 
into his house, where two large outer rooms, which, on the present 
occasion, served the purpose of a modern saloon, were already 
crowded with guests of every description. 

The furniture was sufficiently simple, and had a character 
peculiar to the situation of those stormy islands. Magnus Troil 
was, indeed, like most of « the higher class of Zetland proprietors, a 
friend to the distressed traveller, whether by sea or land, and had 
repeatedly exerted his whole authority in protecting the property 
and persons of shipwrecked mariners ; yet so frequent were wrecks 
upon that tremendous coast, and so many unappropriated articles 
were constantly flung ashore, that the interior of the house bore 
sufficient witness to the ravages of the ocean, and to the exercise 
of those rights which the lawyers term Floisome and yetsome. The 
chairs, which were arranged around the walls, were such as are 
used in cabins, and many of them were of foreign construction ; 
the mirrors and cabinets, which were placed against the walls for 
ornament or convenience, had, it was plain from their form, been 
constructed for ship-board, and one or two of the latter were of 
Strange and unknown wood. Even the partition which separated 
the two apartments, seemed constructed out of the bulkhead of 
some large vessel, clumsily adapted to the service which it at pre 
sent performed, by the labour of some native joiner. To a stranger, 
these evident marks and tokens of human misery might, at the first 
glance, form a contrast with the scene of mirth with which they 
Trere now associated ; but the association was so familiar to the 
natives, that it did not for a moment interrupt the course of their 
glee. 

To the younger part of these revellers the presence of Mordaunt 
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^Yon are mistaken,* answered Btenda; "he speaks but too 
well on all that he has seen and learned ; besides, he has really 
been in many distant countries, and in many gallant actions, and 
he can tell them with as much spirit as modesty. You would think 
you saw the flash and heard the report of the guns. And he has 
other tones of talking too — about the ddigfatful trees* and fruits of 
distant climates ; and how the people wear no dress, through the 
whole year, half so warm as our summer gowns, acd, indeed, put 
on little except cambric and muslin.* 

** Upon my word, Brenda, he does seem to understand the busi- 
ness of amusing young ladies," replied Mordaunt. 

" He does, indeed," said Brenda, with great simplicity. " I 
assure you that, at first, I liked him better than Minna did ; and 
yet, though she is so much cleverer than I am, I know more of the 
world than she does ; for I have seen more of cities, having been 
once at Kirkwall ; besides that I was thrice at Lerwick, when the 
Dutch ships were there, and so I should not be very easily deceived 
in people." 

^ And pray, Brenda," said Mertoun, ^ what was it that made you 
think less favourably of this young fellow, who seems to be so 
captivating ? " 

"Why," said Brenda, after a moment's reflection, "at first he 
was much livelier ; and the stories he told were not quite so melan- 
choly, or so terrible ; and he laughed and danced more." 

" And, perhaps, at that time, danced oftener with Brenda than 
with her sister ?** added Mordaunt 

" No— I am not sure of that," said Brenda ; ** and yet, to speak 
plain, I could have no suspicion of him at all while he was attend, 
ing quite equally to us both ; for you know that then he could have 
been no more to us than yourself, Mordaunt Mertoun, or young 
Swaraster, or any other young man in the islands." 

•* But, why then," said Mordaunt, " should you not see him, 
with patience, become acquainted with your sister? — He is 
wealthy, or seems to be so at least. You say he is accomplished 
and pleasant ;— what else would you desire in a lover for Minna? ■ 

** Mordaunt, you forget who we are," said the maiden, assuming 
an air of consequence, which sat as gracefully upon her simplicity, 
as did the different tone in which she had spoken hitherto. ** This 
is a little worid of ours, this Zetland, inferior, perhaps, in soil and 
climate to other parts of the earth, at least so strangers say ; but it 
is our own little world, and we, the daughters of Magnus Troil, hold 
a first rank in it It would, I think, little become us, who are 
descended from Sca-kings and Jarls, to throw ourselves away upon 
a stranger, who comes to our coast, like the cider-duck in spring, 
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beginning to talk of what was to be done next, when, with haste m 
his step, fire in his eye, and a harpoon in his hand, Ktic Scambes- 
ter came to announce to the company, that there was a whale on 
shore, or nearly so, at the throat of the voe 1 Then you might have 
seen such a joyous, boisterous, and universal bustle, as only the 
love of sport, so deeply implanted in our nature, can possibly in- 
spire. A set of coimtry squires, about to beat for the first wood- 
coclcs of the season, were a comparison as petty, in respect to the 
glee, as in regard to the importance of the object ; the battue, 
upon a strong cover in Ettrick Forest, for the destruction of the 
foxes ; the insurrection of the sportsmen of the Lennox, when one 
of the Duke's deer gets out from Inch-Mirran ; nay, the joyous 
rally of the fox-chase itself, with all its blithe accompaniments of 
hound and hora, fall infinitely short of the animation with which 
the gallant sons of Thule set off to encounter the monster, whom 
the sea had sent for their amusement at so opportune a con- 
juncture. 

The multifarious stores of Burgh- Westra were rummaged hastily 
for all sorts of arms, which could be used on such an occasion. 
Harpoons, swords, pikes, and halberds, fell to the lot of soaie ; 
others contented themselves with hay-forks, spits, and whatever 
else could be found, that was at once long and sharp. Thus hastily 
equipped, one division, under the conmiand of Captain Cleveland, 
hastened to man the boats which lay in the little haven, while the 
rest of the party hurried by land to the scene of action. 

Poor Triptolemus was interrupted in a plan, which he, too, had 
formed against the patience of the Zetlanders, and which was to 
have consisted in a lecture upon the agriculture, and the capabilities 
of the country, by this sudden hubbub, which put an end at once to 
Halcro's poetry, and to his no less formidable prose. It may be 
easily imagined, that he took very little interest in the sport which 
was so suddenly substituted for his lucubrations, and he would not 
even have deigned to have looked upon the active scene which was 
about to take place, had he not been stimulated thereunto by the 
exhortations of Mistress Baby. ** Pit yoursell forward, man,* said 
that provident person, "pit yoursell forward — wha kens wharea 
blessing may light ?— they say that a' men share and share equals- 
aquals in the creature's ulzie, and a pint o't wad be worth siller, to 
light the cruise in the lang dark nights that they speak of. Pit 
yoursell forward, man — ^there's a graip to ye— faint heart never wan 
fair lady — wha kens but what, when it*s fresh, it may eat weel 
eneugh, and spare butter ? " 

What zeal was added to Triptolemus's motions, by the prospect 
of eating fresh train-oil* instead of butter, we know not ; but, as 
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probably a*isured by instinct. A council of experienced harpooners 
was instantly called, and it was agreed that an effort should be 
made to noose the tail of this torpid leviathan, by casting a cable 
around it, to be made fast by anchors to the shore, and thus to 
secure against his escape, in case the tide should make before they 
were able to dispatch him. Three boats were destined to this 
delicate piece of service, one of which the Udaller himself proposed 
to command, while Cleveland and Mertoun were to direct the two 
others. This being decided, they sat down on the strand, waiting 
with impatience until the naval part of the force should arrive in 
the voe. It was during this interval, that Triptolemus Yellowley, 
after measuring with his eyes the extraordinary sixe of the whale, 
observed, that in his poor mind, '' A wain with six owsen, or with 
sixty owsen either, if they were the owsen of the country, could not 
drag siccan a huge creature from the water, where it was now 
lying, to the sea-beach." 

Trifling as this remark may seem to the reader, it was connected 
with a subject which always fired the blood of the old Udaller, who, 
glancing upon Triptolemus a quick and stem look, asked him what 
the devil it signified, supposing a hundred oxen could not drag the 
whale upon the beach ? Mr. Yellowley, though not much liking the 
tone with which the question was put, felt that his dignity and his 
profit compelled him to answer as follows : — " Nay, sir — ^you know 
yoursell. Master Magnus Troil, and every one knows that knows 
any thing, that whales of siccan size as may not be masterfully 
dragged on shore by the instrumentality of one wain with six owsen, 
are the right and property of the Admiral, who is at this time the 
same noble lord who is, moreover, Qiamberlain of these isles." 

"And I tell you, Mr. Triptolemus Yellowley," said the Udaller, 
*' as I would tell your master if he were here, that every man who 
risks his life to bring that fish ashore, shall have an equad share and 
partition, according to our ancient and loveable Norse custom and 
wont ; nay, if there is so much as a woman looking on, that will 
but touch the cable, she will be partner with us ; ay, and more than 
all that, if she will but say there is a reason for it, we will assign a 
portion to the babe that is unborn." 

The strict principle of equity, which dictated this last arrange- 
ment, occasioned laughter among the men, and some slight con- 
fusion among the women. The factor, however, thought it shame 
to be so easily daunted. " Suum cuique tribuiioi^ said he ; "I 
will stand for my lord's right and my own." 

"Will you?" replied Magnus; "then, by the Martyr's bones, 
you shall have no law of partition but that of God and Saint Olave, 
which we had before either factor, or treasurer, or chamberlaia 
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no dolphins in attendance. The first plunge which the poet made 
in deep water, reminding him of these deficiencies, he was £un to 
cling to the rock from which he had dived, and was at length glad 
to regain the shore, at the expense of a ducking. 

Magnus Troil, whose honest heart forgot his late coolness 
towards Mordaunt, when he saw the youth's danger, would in- 
stantly have brought him more effectual aid, but Eric Scambester 
held him fast 

" Hout, sir— hout," exclaimed that faithful attendant—" Captain 
Qeveland has a grip of Mr. Mordaunt— just let the twa strangers 
help ilk other, and stand by the upshot The light of the country 
is not to be quenched for the like of them. Bide still, sir, I say— 
Bredness Voe is not a bowl of punch, that a man can be fished out 
of like a toast with a long spoon." 

This sage remonstrance would have been altogether lost upon 
Magnus, had he not observed that Cleveland had in fact jumped 
out of the boat, and swum to Mertoun's assistance, and was keeping 
him afloat till the boat came to the aid of both. As soon as the 
immediate danger, which called so loudly for assistance was thus 
ended, the honest Udaller*s desire to render aid terminated also ; 
and recollecting the cause of oflence which he had, or thought he 
had, against Mordaunt Mertoun, he shook off his butler's hold, 
and turning round scornfully from the beach, called Eric an 
old fool for supposing that he cared whether the young fellow sank 
or swam. 

Still, however, amid his assumed indifference, Magnus could not 
help peeping over the heads of the circle, which, surrounding 
Mordaunt as soon as he was brought on shore, were charitably 
employed in endeavouring to recall him to life ; and he was not 
able to attain the appearance of absolute unconcern, until the 
young man sat up on the beach, and showed plainly that the 
accident had been attended with no material consequences. It 
was then first that, cursing the assistants for not giving the lad 
a glass of brandy, he walked sullenly away, as if totally unconcerned 
in his fate. 

The women, always accurate in observing the tell-tale emotions 
of each other, failed not to remark, that when the sisters of Burgh- 
Westra saw Mordaunt immersed in the waves, Minna grew as pale 
as death, while Brenda uttered successive shrieks of terror. But 
though there were some nods, winks, and hints that auld acquaint^ 
ance were not easily forgot, it was, on the whole, candidly ad* 
mitted, that less than such marks of interest could scarce have 
been expected, when they saw the companion of their early youth 
in the act of perishing before their eyes. 
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of their mother. Magnus, who suffered grievously under that 
dispensation of Providence, had become disgusted with the 
apartment. The nuptial chamber was abandoned to the pledges 
of his bereaved affection, of whom the eldest was at that period 
only four years old, or thereabouts ; and, having been their nursery 
in infancy, continued, though now tricked and adorned according 
to the best fashion of the islands, and the taste of the lovely sisters 
themselves, to be their sleeping-room, or, in the old Norse dialect, 
their bower. 

li had been for many years the scene of the most intimate con- 
fidence, if that could be called confidence, where, in* truth, there 
was nothing to be confided ; where neither sister had a secret ; and 
where every thought that had birth in the bosom of the one, was, 
without either hesitation or doubt, confided to the other as 
spontaneously as it had arisen. But, since Cleveland abode in the 
mansion of Burgh- Westra, each of the lovely sisters had entertained 
thoughts which are not lightly or easily communicated, unless she 
who listens to them has previously assured herself that the con- 
fidence will be kindly received. Minna had noticed what other 
and less interested observers had been unable to perceive, that 
Cleveland, namely, held a lower rank in Brenda's opinion than in 
her own ; and Brenda', on her side, thought that Minna had hastily 
and unjustly joined in the prejudices which had been excited against 
Mordaunt Mertoun in the mind of their father. Each was sensible 
that she was no longer the same to her sister ; and this conviction 
was a painful addition to other painful apprehensions which they 
supposed they had to struggle with. Their manner towards each 
other was, in outward appearances, and in all the little cares by 
which affection can be expressed, even more assiduously kind than 
before, as if both, conscious that their internal reserve was a breach 
of their sisterly union, strove to atone for it by double assiduity in 
those external marks of affection, which, at other times, when there 
was nothing to hide, might be omitted without infcQing any 
consequences. 

On the night reierred to in particular, the sisters felt more 
especially the decay of the confidence which used to exist betwixt 
them. The proposed voyage to Kirkwall, and that at the time of 
the fair, when persons of every degree in these islands repair thither, 
either for business or amusement, was likely to be an important 
incident in lives usually so simple and uniform as theirs ; and, a 
few months ago, Minna and Brenda would have been awake half 
the nip^ht, anticipating, in their talk with each other, all that was 
likely to happen on so momentous an occasion. But now the 
subject was just mentioned, and suffered to drop, as if the icpic 
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visit at Kirkwall when I learned to know your lather, whom bua- 
ness had brought thither. He easily found access to the relation 
with whom I lived, who was anxious to compose, if possible, the 
feud which divided our families. Your father, maidens, has been 
rather hardened than changed by years— he had the same manly 
form, the same old Norse frankness of manner and of heart, the 
same upright courage and honesty of disposition, with more of the 
gentle ingenuousness of youth, an eager desire to please, a willing- 
ness to be pleased, and a vivacity of spirits which survives not our 
early years. But though he was thus worthy of love, and though 
Zrland wrote to me, authorizing his attachment, there was another — 
a stranger, Minna, a fatal stranger — ^full of arts unknown to us, and 
graces which to the plain manners of your father were unknown. 
Yes, he walked, indeed, among us like a being of another and of a 
superior race. — Ye look on me as if it were strange that I should 
have had attractions for such a lover ; but I present nothing that 
can remind you that Noma of the Fitful-head was t>nce admired 
and loved as UUa Troil — the change betwixt the animated body 
and the corpse after decease, is scarce more awful and abso- 
lute than I have sustained, while I yet linger on earth. Look 
on me, maidens— look on me by this glimmering light — Can ye 
believe that these haggard and weather-wasted features — these 
eyes, which have been almost converted to stone, by looking upon 
sights of terror— these locks, that, mingled with grey, now stream 
out, the shattered pennons of a sinking vessel — ^that these, and she 
to whom they belong, could once be the objects of fond affection? 
— But the waning lamp sinks fast, and let it sink while I tell my 
infamy. — ^We loved in secret, we met in secret, till I gave the last 
proof of fatal and of guilty passion ! — And now beam out, thou 
magic glimmer— shine out a little space, thou flame so powerful 
even in thy feebleness — ^bid him who hovers near us, keep his dark 
pinions aloof from the circle thou dost illuminate — live but a little 
till the worst be told, and then sink when thou wilt into darkness, 
as black as my guilt and sorrow ! 

While she spoke thus, she drew together the remaining nutri- 
ment of the lamp, and trimmed its decaying flame ; then again, 
with a hollow voice, and in broken sentences, pursued her 
narrative. 

** I must waste little time in words. My love was discovered, 
but not my guilt. Erland came to Pomona in anger, and tran- 
sported me to our solitary dwelling in Hoy. He commanded me 
to see my lover no more, and to receive Magnus, in whom he was 
willing to forgive the offences of his father, as my future husband 
Alas, I no longer deserved his attachment— my only wish was to 
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are stars in heaven, she answered them for seven fish, exact as 
Noma has telled us in her rhyme V 

^ Umph — seven fish exactly ? and you heard it at North Ron- 
aldshaw ? " said Captain Cleveland, '^ and I suppose told it as a 
good piece of news when you came hither?" 

" It never crossed my tongue, Captain,'' answered the pedlar ; 
** I have kend mony chapmen, travelling merchants, and such 
like, neglect their goods to carry clashes and clavers up and down, 
from one countryside to another ; but that is no traffic of mine. 
I dinna believe I have mentioned the Olave's having made up 
her cargo to three folks since I crossed to Dunrossnes&'' 

" But if one of those three had spoken the news over again, 
and it is two to one that such a thing happened, the old lady 
prophesies upon velvet" 

Such was the speech of Geveland, addressed to Magnus TroU, 
and heard without any applause. The Udaller's respect for his 
country extended to its superstitions, and so did the interest which 
he took in his unfortunate kinswoman^ If he never rendered a 
precise assent to her high supernatural pretensions, he was not at 
least desirous of hearing them disputed by others. 

'^Noma," he said, **his cousin," (an emphasis on the word,) 
'^ held no communication with Bryce Snailsfoot, or his acquaint- 
ances. He did not pretend to explain how she came by her infor- 
mation ; but he had always remarked that Scotsmen, and indeed 
strangers in general, when they came to Zetland, were ready to 
find reasons for things which remained sufficiently obscure to those 
whose ancestors had dwelt there for ages." 

Captain Cleveland took the hint, and bowed, without attempting 
to defend his own scepticisnL 

** And now forward, my brave hearts,* said the Udaller ; ** and 
may all have as good tidings as I have ! Three whales cannot but 
yield — let me think how many hogsheads " 

There was an obvious reluctance on the part of the guests to be 
the next in consulting the oracle of the tent 

'' Gude news are welcome to some folks, if they came frae the 
deil himsell," said Mistress Baby Yellowley, addressing the Lady 
Glowrowrum, — ^for a similarity of disposition in some respects had 
made a sort of intimacy betwixt them — " but I think, my leddy, 
that this has ower mickle of rank witchcraft in it to have the 
countenance of douce Christian folks hke you and me, my leddy.* 

** There may be something in what you say, my dame," replied 
the good Lady Glowrowrum ; '' but we Hialtlanders are no just like 
other folks ; and this woman, if she be a witch, being the Fowd's 
iziend and near kinswoman^ it will be ill tacn if we haena our 
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desolate as you think it, and depressed as it surely is, which no 
other land on earth can offer to me. I endeavour in vain to 
represent to myself those visions of trees, and of groves, which my 
eye never saw ; but my imagination can conceive no sight in nature 
more sublime than these waves, when agitated by a stonn, or more 
beautiful, than when they come, as they now do, rolling in calm 
tranquillity to the shore. Not the fairest scene in a foreign land,— 
not Uie brightest sunbeam that ever shone upon the richest land- 
scape, would win my thoughts for a moment from that lofty rock, 
misty hill, and wide-rolling ocean. Hialtland is the land of my 
deceased ancestors, and of my living father ; and in Hialtland will 
I live and die." 

"Then in Hialtland,* answered Qeveland, "will I too live and 
die. I will not go to Kirkwall,— I will not make my existence 
known to my comrades, from whom it were else hard for me to 
escape. Your father loves me, Minna ; who knows whether long 
attention, anxious care, might not bring him to receive me into his 
family ? Who would regard the length of a voyage that was certain 
to terminate in happiness ?" 

" Dream not of such an issue," said Minna ; **it is impossible. 
While you live in my father's house,— while you receive his 
assistance, and share his table, yon will find him the generous 
friend, and the hearty host ; but touch him on what concerns his 
name and family, and the frank-hearted Udaller will start up before 
you the haughty and proud descendant of a Norwegian JarL Sec 
you, — a moment's suspicion has fallen on Mordaunt Mertoun, an 
he has banished from his favour the youth whom he so lately lovcfl 
as a son. No one must ally with his house that is not of untaintca 
northern descent" 

" And mine may be so, for aught that is known to roc upon the 
subject," said Cleveland. ,0 

** How I " said Minna ; " have you any reason to believe yourscu 
of Norse descent?" ' . 

" I have told you before," replied Qeveland, " that my ^^^ 
totally unknown to me. I spent my earliest days upon a solitary 
plantation in the little island of Tortuga, under the charge of i^Y 
father, then a different person from what he afterwards '^^^^ . 
We were plundered by the Spaniards, and reduced to sow 
extremity of poverty, that my father, in desperation, and in ^"^. 
of revenge, took up arms, and having become chief of a little ban 1 
who were in the same circumstances, became a buccanier, ^ jvi 
called, and cruized against Spain, with various vicissitudes ^;f^ 
and bad fortune, until, while he interfered to check sonae viole** 
of his companions, he fell by their hands — no uncommon fate^iD^* 
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me back upon a mode of life which the laws of Britain denounce u 
criminal, and which the violent passions of the daring men bf 
whom it is pursued, have rendered infamous.** 

^But I," said Minna, ''am superior to such prejudices. In 
warring with England, I see their laws in no other light than as if 
you were engaged with an enemy, who, in fulness of pride and 
power, h;is declared he will give his antagonist no quarter. A 
brave man will not fight the worse for this ; — and, for the manners 
of your comrades, so that they do not infect your own, why should 
their evil report attach to you ? " 

Qeveland gazed at her as she spoke, with a degree of wondering 
admiration, in which, at the same time, there lurked a smile at her 
simplicity. 

* I could not," he said, " have believed, that such high courage 
could have been found united with such ignorance of the world, as 
the world is now wielded. For my manners, they who best know 
me will readily allow, that I have done my best, at the risk of my 
popularity, and of my life itself, to mitigate the ferocity of my mates ; 
but how can you teach humanity to men burning with vengeance 
against the world by whom they are proscribed* or teach them 
temperance and moderation in enjoying the pleasures which chance 
throws in their way, to vary a life which would be otherwise one 
constant scene of peril and hardship ? — But this promise, Minna— 
this promise, which is all I am to receive in guerdon for my faithful 
attachment — ^let me at least lose no time in claiming that'' 

"It must not be rendered here, but in Kirkwall. — ^We must 
invoke, to witness the engagement, the Spirit which presides over 
the ancient Circle of Stennis. But perhaps you fear to name the 
ancient Father of the Slain too, the Severe, the Terrible?*' 

Cleveland smiled. 

" Do me the justice to think, lovely Minna, that I am little sub- 
ject to fear real causes of terror ; and for those which are visionary 
I have no sympathy whatever." 

" You believe not in them, then ?" said Minna, " and are «> far 
better suited to be Brenda's lover than mine." 

" I will believe,'* replied Cleveland, " in whatever you belicvft 
The whole inhabitants of that Valhalla, about which you converse 
so much with that fiddling, rhyming fool, Claud Halcro— all these 
shall become living and existing things to my credulity. ^^^ 
Minna, do not ask me to fear any of them." 

" Fearl no— not to /ear them, surely," replied the maiden ; " fo'j 

not before Thor or Odin, wJien they approached in the fulness ol 

their terrors, did the heroes of my dauntless race yield one foo^ ^ 

^reat Nor do I own them as Deities— a better faith prevents sf 
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** O wake and live, 

No dream can givo 
A shadow'd bliss, the real excelling ; 

No longer sleep, 

From lattice peep, 
And list the tale that Love is telling !* 

The voice of Qeveland was deep, rich, and manly, and accorded 
well with the Spanish air, to which the words, probably a transla- 
tion from the same language, had been adapted. His invocation 
would not probably have been fruitless, could Minna have arisen 
without awaking her sister. But that was impossible ; for Brenda, 
who, as we have already mentioned, had wept bitterly before she 
had sunk into repose, now lay with her face on her sister's neck, 
and one arm stretched around her, in the attitude of a child which 
has cried itself asleep in the arms of its nurse. It was impossible 
for Minna to extricate herself from her grasp without awaking 
her ; and she could not, therefore, execute her hasty purpose, of 
donning her gown, and approaching the window to speak with 
Cleveland, who, she had no doubt, had resorted to this contrivance 
to procure an interview. The restraint was sufficiently provoking^ 
for it was more than probable that her lover came to take his 
last farewell ; but that Brenda, inimical as she seemed to be of late 
towards Cleveland, should awake and witness it, was a thought not 
to be endured. 

There was a short pause, in which Minna endeavoured more than 
once, with as much gentleness as possible, to unclasp Brenda's ann 
from her neck ; but whenever she attempted it, the slumberer mut- 
tered some little pettish sound, like a child disturbed in its sleeps 
which sufficiently showed that perseverance in the attempt would 
awaken her fully. 

To her great vexation, therefore, Itimna was compelled to remain 
still and silent ; when her lover, as if determined upon gaining her 
ear by music of another strain, sung the following fragment of a 
sea-ditty :— • 

** Farewell ! Farewell ! the voice you hear. 
Has left its last soft tone with you, — 

Its next must join the seaward cheer, 
And shout among the shouting crew. 

**The accents which I scarce could form 
Beneath your frown's controlling cheeky 

Must give the word, above the storm. 
To cut the mast and clear the wreck» 
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But as she approached, Minna, who saw no other way of pre- 
venting discovery that the blood with which she was stained had 
never flowed in her own veins, harshly and hastily repelled the 
proffered kindness. Poor Brenda, unconscious of any offence 
which she had given to her sister, drew back two or three paces on 
finding her service thus unkindly refused, and stood gazing at 
Minna with looks in which there was more of surprise and morti- 
fied affection than of resentment, but which had yet something also 
of natural displeasure. ' 

"Sister," said she, "I thought we had agreed but last night, 
that, happen to us what might, we would at least love each other.' 

" Much may happen betwixt night and morning ! " answered 
Minna, in words rather wrenched from her by her situation, than 
flowing forth the voluntary interpreters of her thoughts. 

''Much may indeed have happened in a night so stormy," an- 
swered Brenda ; " for see where the very wall around Euphane^s 
plant-a-cruive has been blown down ; but neither wind nor rain, 
nor aught else, can cool our affection, Minna." 

^ But that may chance," replied Minna, "which may convert it 
into " 

The rest of the sentence she muttered in a tone so indistinct, 
that it could not be apprehended ; while, at the same time, she 
washed the blood-stains from her feet and left ankle. Brenda, who 
still remained looking on at some distance, endeavoured in vain to 
assume some tone which might re-establish kindness and confi- 
dence betwixt them. 

" You were right," she said, ** Minna, to suffer no one to help you 
to dress so simple a scratch — standing where I do, it is scarce 
visible." 

" The most cruel wounds," replied Minna, " are those which 
make no outward show — ^Are you sure you sec it at all ? " 

" O, yes I " replied Brenda, framing her answer as she thought 
would best please her sister ; " I see a very slight scratch ; nay, 
now you draw on the stocking, I can see nothing." 

" You do indeed see nothing," answered Minna, somewhat wildly; 
" but the time will soon come that all — ay, all— will be seen and 
known." 

So saying, she hastily completed her dress, and led the way to 
breakfast, where she assumed her place amongst the guests ; but 
with a countenance so pale and haggard, and manners and speech 
so altered and so bewildered, that it excited the attention of the 
whole company, and the utmost anxiety on the part of her father 
Magnus TroiL Many and various were the conjectures of the 
guests, concerning a distemperature which seemed rather mental 
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transferred to another church ; and the roof, with its lead and its 
rafters, having been stripped from the little rude old Gothic build- 
ing, it was left in the wilderness to the mercy of the elements. The 
fury of the uncontrolled winds, which howled along an exposed 
space, resembling that which we have described at Jarlshof, very 
soon choked up nave and aisle, and, on the north-west side, which 
was chiefly exposed to the wind, hid the outside walls more than 
half way up with mounds of drifted sand, over which the gable- 
ends of the building, with the little belfry, which was built above 
its eastern angle, arose in ragged and shattered nakedness of ruin. 

Yet, deserted as it was, the Kirk of Saint Ringan still retained 
some semblance of the ancient homage formerly rendered there. 
The rude and Ignorant fishermen of Dunrossness observed a 
practice, of which they themselves had wellnigh forgotten the 
origin, and from which the Protestant Clergy in vain endeavoured 
to deter them. When their boats were in extreme peril, it was 
common amongst them to propose to vow an awmous^ as they 
termed it, that is, an alms, to Saint Ringan ; and when the danger 
was over, they never failed to absolve themselves of their vow, by 
coming singly and secretly to the old chiu'ch, and putting off their 
shoes and stockings at the entrance of the churchyard, walking 
thrice around the ruins, observing that they did so in the course of 
the sun. When the circuit was accomplished for the third time, 
the votary dropped his offering, usually a small sUver coin, through 
the mullions of a lanceolated window, which opened into a side 
aisle, and then retired, avoiding carefully to look behind him till he 
was beyond the precincts which had once been hallowed ground ; 
for it was believed that the skeleton of the saint received the 
offering in his bony hand, and showed his ghastly death's-head at 
the window into which it was thrown. 

Indeed, the scene was rendered more appalling to weak and 
ignorant minds, because the same stormy and eddying winds, 
which, on the one side of the church, threatened to bury the ruins 
with sand, and had, in fact, heaped it up in huge quantities, so as 
almost to hide the side-wall with its buttresses, seemed in other 
places bent on uncovering the graves of those who had been laid 
to their long rest on the south-eastern quarter ; and, after an un- 
usually hard gale, the coffins, and sometimes the very corpses, of 
those who had been interred without the usual cerements, were dis- 
covered, in a ghastly manner, to the eyes of the living. 

It was to this desolated place of worship that the elder Mertoun 
now proceeded, though without any of those religious or super- 
stitious purposes with which the church of Saint Ringan was 
usually approached. He was totally without the superstitious fears 
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malady, vainly endeavoured to administer. Frequently, also, did 
it happen, that, while Brenda was imploring her sisfcr to take 
comfort, she incautiously touched upon some subject which thrilled 
to the very centre of her soul ; so that, unable to conceal her agony, 
Minna would rush hastily from the apartment All these different 
moods, though they too much resembled, to one who knew not their 
real source, the caprices of unkind estrangement, Brenda endured 
with such prevailing and unruffled gentleness of disposition, that 
Minna was frequently moved to shed floods of tears upon her neck; 
and, perhaps, the moments in which she did so, though embittered 
by the recollection that her fatal secret concerned the destruction 
of Brenda's happiness as well as her own, were still, softened as 
they were by sisterly affection, the most endurable moments of this 
most miserable period of her life. 

The effects of the alternations of moping melancholy, fearful 
agitation, and bursts of nervous feeling, were soon visible on the 
poor young woman's face and person. She became pale and 
emaciated ; her eye lost the steady quiet look of happiness and 
innocence, and was alternately dim and wild, as she was acted upon 
by a general feeling of her own distressful condition, or by some 
quicker and ipore poignant sense of agony. Her very features 
seemed to change, and become sharp and eager, and her voices 
which, in its ordinary tones, was low and placid, no<ir somctinies 
sunk in indistinct mutterings, and sometimes was raised beyond 
the natural key, in hasty and abrupt exclamations. When in com- 
pany with others, she was sullenly silent, and, when she ventured 
into solitude, was observed (for it was now thought very proper to 
watch her on such occasions) to speak much to herselfl 

The pharmacy of the islands was in vain resorted to by Minnas 
anxious father. Sage$ of both sexes, who knew the virtues of every 
herb which drinks the dew, and augmented those virtues by words 
of might, used while they prepared and applied the medicines, were 
attended with no benefit ; and Magnus, in the utmost anxiety, was 
at last induced to have recourse to the advice of his kinswoman, 
Noma of the Fitful-head, although, owing to circumstances uotic^ 
in the course of the story, there was at this time some estrangement 
between them. His first application was in vain. Noma was then 
at her usual place of residence, upon the sea-coast, near the head- 
land from which she usually took her designation ; but, although 
Eric Scambester himself brought the message, she refused positive!/ 
to see him, or to return any answer. , . 

Magnus was angry at the slight put upon his messenger ^^d 
message, but his anxiety on Minna's account, as well as the rcspew 
which he had for Noma's real misfortunes and imputed wisdom an^ 
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which, among other agitating causes, she attributed the depression 
of Minna's spirits, — and then make himself the judge whether he 
ouglit to persist in his visit to a person so singular, and expose his 
daughter to all the shock which her nerves might possibly receive 
from the interview. 

Just as she had arrived at this conclusion, her father, dashing the 
crumbs from his laced waistcoat with one hand, and receiving with 
the other a fourth cup of brandy and water, drank devoutly to the 
success of their voyage, and ordered all to be in readiness to set 
forward. Whilst they were saddling their ponies, Brenda, with 
some difficulty, contrived to make her father understand she wished 
to speak with him in private— no small surprise to the honest 
Udaller, who, though secret as the grave in the very few things 
where he considered secrecy as of importance, was so far from 
practising mystery in general, that his most important affairs were 
often discussed by him openly in presence of his whole family, 
servants included. 

But far greater was his astonishment, when, remaining purposely 
with his daughter Brenda, a little in the wake, as he termed it, of 
the other riders, he heard the whole account of Noma's visit to 
Burgh- Westra, and of the communication with which she had then 
astounded his daughters. For a long time he could utter nothing 
but interjections, and ended with a thousand curses on his kins- 
woman's folly in telling his daughters such a history of horror. 

" I have often heard,'' said the Udaller, " that she was quite mad, 
with all her wisdom, and all her knowledge of the seaons ; and, by 
the bones of my namesake, the Martyr, I begin now to believe it 
most assuredly 1 I know no more how to steer than if I had lost my 
compass. Had I known this before we set out, I think I had re* 
mained at home ; but now that we have come so far, and that 
Noma expects us " 

"Expects us, father!" said Brenda; "how can that be 
possible ? " 

" Why, that I know not— but she can tell how the wind is to 
blow, can tell which way we are designing to ride. She must not 
be provoked ;— perhaps she has done my family this ill for the 
words 1 had with her about that lad Mordaunt Mertoun, and if so, 
she can undo it again ; — and so she shall, or I will know the cause 
wherefore. But I will try fair words first." 

Finding it thus settled that they were to go forward, Brenda en- 

deavoured next to learn from her father whether Noma's talc was 

founded in reality. He shook his head, groaned bitterly, and, in a 

few words, acknowledged that the whole so far as concerned her 

'trigue with a stranger, and her father's death| of which she became 
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** I givt you good e'en, cousin Noma- my daughters and I liave 
come far to see you," 

Noma raised her eyes from her volume, looked full at her visitors, 
then let them quietly sit down on the leaf with which she seemed to 
be engaged. 

" Nay, cousin,'* said Magnus, "take your own time — our business 
with you can wait your leisure. — See here, Minna, what a fair pro- 
spect here is of the cape, scarce a quarter of a mile off I you may 
see the billows breaking on it topmast high. Our kinswoman has 
got a pretty seal, too — Here, seaichie, my man, whew, whew ! * 

The seal took no further notice of the Udaller's advances to 
acquaintance, than by uttering a low growL 

'^ He is not so well trained," continued the Udaller, affecting an 
air of ease and unconcern, " as Peter MacRaw's, the old piper of 
Stomoway, who had a seal that flapped its tail to the tune of Ctiber* 
faty and acknowledged no other whatever.*— Well, cousin," he con* 
eluded, observing that Noma closed her book, " are you going to 
give us a welcome at last, or must we go farther than our blood- 
relation's house to seek one, and that when the evening is wearing 
late apace ? " 

'' Ye dull and hard-hearted generation, as deaf as the adder to 
the voice of the charmer,^ answered Noma, addressing them, 
" why come ye to me ? You have slighted every warning I could 
give of the coming harm, and now that it hath come upon you, ye 
seek my counsel when it can avail you nothing." 

^ Look you, kinswoman," said the Udaller, with hh usual frank- 
ness, and boldness of manner and accent, '^ I must needs tell you 
that your courtesy is something of the coarsest and the coldest. I 
cannot say that I ever saw an adder, in regard there are none in 
these parts ; but touching my own thoughts of what such a thing 
may be, it cannot be termed a suitable comparison to me or to my 
daughters, and that I would have you to know. For old acquaint- 
ance, and certain other reasons, I do not leave your house upon the 
instant ; but as I came hither in all kindness and civility, so I pray 
you to receive me with the like, otherw'sc we will depart, and leave 
shame on your inhospitable threshold." 

" How," said Noma, '* dare you use such bold language in the 
house of one from whom all men, from whom you yourself, come to 
solicit counsel and aid? They who speak to the Reimkennar^ 
must lower their voice to her before whom winds and waves hush 
both blast and billow." 

'* Blast and billow may hush themselves if they will," replied the 
peremptory Udaller, " but that will not I. I speak in the house ol 
my friend as in my own, and strike sail to none." 
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She who walks on lonely beach 

To the Mermaid's charmed speech ; 

She who walks round ring of green. 

Offends the peevish Fairy Queen ; 

And she who takes rest in the Dwarfie's cav^ 

A weary weird of woe shall have. 

**By ring, by spring, by cave, by shore, 

Minna Troil has braved all this and more : 

And yet hath the root of her sorrow and ill 

A source that's more deep and more mystical stilL' 

Minna, whose attention had been latterly something disturbed 
by reflections on her own secret sorrow, now suddenly recalled it, 
and looked eagerly on Noma as if she expected to learn from her 
rhymes something of- deep interest The northern sibyl, mean- 
while, proceeded to pierce the piece of lead, which bore the form 
of a heart, and to fix in it a piece of gold wire, by which it might 
be attached to a chain or necklace. She then proceeded in her 
rhyme, — 

** Thou art within a demon's hold, 
More wise than Helms, more strong than Trolld; 
No siren sings so sweet as he, — 
No fay springs lighter on tBe lea ; 
No elfin power hath half the art 
To soothe, to move, to wring the hearty- 
Life-blood from the cheek to drain, 
Dpench the eye, and dry the vein. 
Maiden, ere we farther go, 
Dost thou note me, ay orno ?* 

Minna replied in the same rhythmical manner, which, in jest 
and earnest, was frequently used by the ancient Scandinavians,— 

" I mark thee, my mother, both word, look, and sign ; 
Speak on with the riddle — ^to read it be mine." 

" Now, Heaven and every saint be praised ! " said Magnus, 
•* they are the first words to the purpose which she hath spoken 
these many days." 

" And they are the last which she shall speak for many a month, 
said Noma, incensed at the interruption, "if you again break the 
progress of my spell. Turn your faces to the wall, and look not 
^Uherward again, under penalty of ray severe displeasure. You, 
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The chain and the gift are each a true token. 
That not without warrant old Noma has spoken ; 
But thy nearest and dearest must never behold them. 
Till time shall accomplish the truths I have told them.* 

The verses being concluded, Noma carefully arranged the cbsun 
around her patient's neck so as to hide it in her bosom, and thus 
ended the spell-ra spell which, at the moment I record these inci- 
dents, it is known, has been lately practised in Zetland, where 
any decline of health, without apparent cause, is imputed by the 
lower orders to a demon having stolen the l^art from the body of 
the patient, and where the experiment of supplying the deprivation 
by a leaden one, prepared in the manner described, has been re- 
sorted to within these few years. In a metaphorical sense, the 
disease may be considered as a general one in all parts of the 
world ; but, as this simple and original remedy is peculiar to the 
isles of Thule, it were unpardonable not to preserve it at length, in 
a narrative connected with Scottish antiquities.* 

A second time Noma reminded her patient, that if she showed, 
or spoke of, the fairy gifts, their virtue would be lost — a belief so 
common as to be received into the superstitions of all nations. 
Lastly, unbuttoning the collar which she had just fastened, she 
showed her a link of the gold chain, which Minna instantly recog- 
nised as that formerly given by Noma to Mordaunt Mertoun. 
This seemed to intimate he was yet alive, and under Noma's pro- 
tection ; and she gazed on her with the most eager curiosity. But 
the sibyl imposed her finger on her lips in token of silence, and a 
second time involved the chain in those folds which modestly and 
closely veiled one of the most beautiful, as well as one o( the 
kindest, bosoms in the world. 

Noma then extinguished the lighted charcoal, and, as the water 
hissed upon the glowing embers, commanded Magnus and Brcnd* 
to look around^ and behold her task accomplishedM 
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ration, been disposed to dispute the commands of the sibyl, it may 
be well believed he was less so now, that it had terminated to all 
appearance so fortunately. So he sat down in silence, and seized 
upon a volume which lay near him as a sort of desperate efTort to 
divert ennui, for on no other occasion had Magnus been known to 
have recourse to a book for that purpose. It chanced to be a book 
much to his mind, being the well-known work of Olaus Magnus, 
upon the manners of the ancient Northern nations. The book is 
unluckily in the Latin language, and the Danske or Dutch were, 
either of them, much more familiar to the Udaller. But then it 
was the fine edition published in 1555, which contains represen- 
tations of the war-chariots, fishing exploits, warlike exercises, and 
domestic employments of the Scandinavians, executed on copper* 
plates ; and thus the information which the work refused to the 
understanding, was addressed to the eye, which, as is weV known 
both to old and young, answers the purpose of amusement as well, 
if not better. 

Meanwhile the two sisters, pressed as close to each other as 
two flowers on the same stalk, sat with their arms reciprocally 
passed over each other's shoulder, as if they feared some new 
and unforeseen cause of coldness was about to separate them, 
and interrupt the sister-Uke harmony which had been but just 
restored. Noma sat opposite to them, sometimes revolving: the 
large parchment volume with which they had found her employed 
at their entrance, and sometimes gazing on the sisters with a fixed 
look, in which an interest of a kind unusually tender, seemed oca- 
sionally to disturb the stem and rigorous solemnity of her couiite- 
nance. All was still and silent as death, and the subsiding 
emotions of Brenda had not yet permitted her to wonder whether 
the remaining hours of the evening were to be passed in the same 
manner, when the scene of tranquillity was suddenly interrupted 
by the entrance of the dwarf Pacolet, or, as the*Udaller called him, 
Nicholas Strampfer. 

Noma darted an angry glance on the intruder, who seemed to 
deprecate her resentment by holding up his hands and uttering & 
babbling sound ; then, instantly resorting to his usual mode of 
conversation, he expressed himself by a variety of signs Tozde 
rapidly upon his fingers, and as rapidly answered by his mistress, 
$0 that the young women, who had never heard of such an art, and 
now saw it practised by two beings so singular, almost conceived 
their mutual intelligence the work of enchantment When they 
had ceased their intercourse. Noma tumed to Magnus Troil with 
much haughtiness, and said, " How, my kinsman ? have yw ^ 
fitf foi^got yourself, as to bring earthly food into the house ot 
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they proceeded by night, a happier party by for than they had been 
when they traced the same route on the preceding morning, mak- 
ing light of the difficulties of the way, and promising themselves 
shelter and a comfortable night's rest in the deserted hut which 
they were now about to approach, and which they expected to find 
in a state of darkness and solitude. 

But it was the lot of the Udaller that day to be deceived more 
than once in his calculations. 

"And which way lies this cabin of yours, Laurie?* said the 
Udaller, addressing the intelligent domestic of whom we just 
spoke. 

" Yonder it should be," said Laurence Scholey, "at the head of 
the voe^but, by my faith, if it be the place, there are folk there 
before us — God and Saint Ronan send that they be canny com- 
pany I ** 

In truth there was a light in the deserted hut, strong enough to 
glimmer through every chink of the shingles and wreck-wood of 
which it was constructed, and to give the whole cabin the 
appearance of a smithy seen by night The universal superstition 
of the Zetlanders seized upon Magnus and his escort 

" They are trows," said one voice. 

" They are witches,*' murmured another. 

" They ate mermaids," muttered a third ; " only hear their wild 
singing I " 

All stopped ; and, in effect, some notes of music were audible, 
which Brenda, with a voice that quivered a little, but yet had a 
turn of arch ridicule in its tone, pronounced to be the sound of a 
fiddle. 

" Fiddle or fiend," said the Udaller, who, if he believed in such 
nightly apparitions as had struck terror into his retinue, cer- 
tainly feared them not — '* fiddle or fiend, may the ^evil fetch me 
if a witch cheats me out of supper to-night, for the second 
time ! " 

So saying, he dismounted^ clenched his trusty truncheon in his 
hand, and advanced towards the hut, followed by Laurence alone ; 
the rest of his retinue continuing stationary on the beach beside 
his daughters and the ponies. 
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Giamberlain. As he is so keen for his lordship's rights in whales 
and wrecks, he would not surely forget him in treasure^trove." 

" A-hem 1 a-hem ! a-he — he — hero I " ejaculated Triptolemus, 
seized at the moment with an awkward fit of coughing, — '^ no doubt, 
my Lord's right in the matter would have been considered, being in 
the hand of one, though I say it, as just as can be found in Angus- 
shire, let alone the Mearns. But mark what happened of late ! One 
day, as I went up to see that all was safe and snug, and just to count 
out the share that should have been his Lordship's — ^for surely the 
labourer, as one may call the finder, is worthy of his hire — nay, 
some learned men say, that when the finder, in point of trust and in 
point of power, representeth the dominus, or lord superior, he 
taketh the whole ; but let that pass, as a kittle question in apicibus 
juris^ as we wont to say at Saint Andrews — Well, sir and ladies, 
when I went to the upper chamber, what should I see but an 
ugsome, ill-shaped, and most uncouth dwarf, that wanted but hoofs 
and horns to have made an utter devil of him, counting over the 
very homful of siller I I am no timorous man. Master Fowd, but, 
judging that 1 should proceed with caution in such a matter — for 
I had reason to believe that there was devilry in it— I accosted 
him in Latin, (whilk it is maist becoming to speak to aught whilk 
taketh upon it as a goblin,} and conjured him in nomine^ and so 
forth, with such words as my poor learning could furnish of a 
suddenty, whilk, to say truth, were not so many, nor altogether so 
purely latineezed as might have been, had I not been few years at 
college, and many at the pleugh. Well, sirs, he started at first, as 
one that heareth that which he expects not ; but presently recover- 
ing himself, he wawls on me with his grey een, like a wild-cat, and 
opens his mouth, whilk resembled the mouth of an oven, for the deil 
a tongue he had in it, that I could spy, and took upon his ugly self, 
altogether the air and bearing of a bull-dog, whilk I have seen 
loosed at a fair upon a mad staig \* whereupon I was something 
daunted, and withdrew myself to call upon sister Baby, who fears 
neither dog nor devil, when there is in question the little penny 
siller. And truly she raise to the fray as I hae seen the Lindsays 
and Ogilvies bristle up, when Donald MacDonnoch, or the like, 
made a start down frae the Highlands on the braes of Islay. But 
an auld useless carline, called Tronda Dronsdaughter, (they might 
call her Drone the sell of her, without farther addition,) flung her- 
self right in my sister's gate, and yelloched and skirled, that you 
would have thought her a whole generation of hounds ; whereupon 
I judged it best to make a yoking of it, and stop the pleugh until I 
got my sister's assistance. Whilk when I had done, and we mounted 
the stair to the apartment in which the said dwaif, devil, or other 
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skeps, or whatever you ca' them ; but there wad hae been as mony 
solan-geese as flees in them, if it hadna been for my four quarters ; 
for I watched them so closely, that I slw them a' creeping out at 
the little holes one sunny morning, and if I had not stopped the 
leak on the instant with a bit clay, the deil a bee, or flee, or what- 
ever they are, would have been left in the skeps, as ye ca* them 1' 
— In a word, sir, he had clagged up the hives, as if the puir things 
had had the pestilence, and my bees were as dead as if they had 
been smeaked — and so ends my hope, geturandi gloria ttuHis^ as 
Virgilius hath it." 

"There is an end of your mead, then," replied Cleveland ; "but 
what is your chance of cider? — How does the orchard thrive?" 

" O Captain I this same Solomon of the Orcadian Ophir— I am 
sure no man need to send thither to fetch either talents of gold or 
talents of sense! — I say, this wise man had watered the young 
apple-trees, in his great tenderness, with hot water, and they arc 
perished, root and branch ! But what avails grieving ? — And I 
wish you would tell me, instead, what is all the din that these good 
folks are making about pirates ? and what for all these ill-looking 
men, that are armed like so mony Highlandmen, assembled in the 
judgment^chamber? — for I am just come from the other side of the 
island, and I have heard nothing distinct about it. — ^And, now I 
look at you yoursell, Captain, I think you have mair of these 
foolish pistolets about you than should suffice an honest man m 
quiet times?" 

" And so I think, too," said the pacific Triton, old Haagen, who 
had been an unwilling follower of the daring Montrose ; ** ^ y^" 
had been in the Glen of Edderachyllis, when we were sae sair wor- 
ried by Sir John Worry " 

\" You have forgot the whole matter, neighbour Haagen," said tbe 
Factor ; " Sir John Urry was on your side, and was ta*en wilh 
Montrose ; by the same token, he lost his head." 

" Did he ?" said the Triton.—" I believe you may be right ; for 
he changed sides mair than anes, and wha kens whilk he died iot r 
— But always he was there, and so was I ;— a fight there was, and I 
never wish to see another ! " 

The entrance of the Provost here interrupted their desultory 
conversation. — "We have determined," he said, "Captain, that 
your ship shall go round to Stromness, or Scalpa-flow, to take ifl 
stores, in order that there may be no more quarrels between ii^^ 
Fair folks and your seamen. And as you wish to stay on shore lo 
see the Fair, we intend to send a respectable gentleman on board 
your vessel to pilot her round the Mainland, as the navigation ^ 
but ticklish.'* 
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^ Spoken like a quiet and sensible magistrate, Mr. Mayor," said 
Oevelandy ''and no otherwise than as I expected.— And what 
gentleman is to honour our quarter-deck during my absence? " 

" We have fixed that, too, Captain Cleveland," said the Provost ; 
^ you may be sure we were each more desirous than another to go 
upon so pleasant a voyage, and in such good company ; but being 
Fair time, most of us have some affairs in hand — I myself, in 
respect of my office, cannot be well spared — the eldest Bailie's wife 
is lying-in — the Treasurer does not agree with the sea — ^two Bailies 
have the gout — the other two are absent from town — and the 
other fifteen members of council are all engaged on particular 
business." 

** All^hat I can tell you, Mr. Mayor," said Cleveland, raising his 
voice, " is, that I expect "— — 

"A moment's patience, if you please. Captain," said the Provost, 
interrupting him — ^" So that we have come to the resolution that 
our worthy Mr. Triptolemus Yellowley, who is Factor to the Lord 
Chamberlain of these islands, shall, in respect of his official 
situation, be preferred to the honour and pleasure of accompanying 
you." 

" Me ! " said the astonished Triptolemus ; ''what the devil should 
I do going on your voyages ? — my business is on dry land I " 

" The gentlemen want a pilot," said the Provost, whispering to 
him, "and there is no eviting to give them one." 

** Do they want to go bump on shore, then?" said the Factor — 
" how the devil should I pilot them, that never touched rudder in 
my life ? " 

" Hush ! — hush ! — be silent ! " said the Proyost ; "if the people 
of this town heard ye say such a word, your utility, and respect, and 
rank, and every thing elsib, is clean gone! — No man is any thing 
with us island folks, unless he can hand, reef, and steer. — Besides, 
it is but a mere form ; and we will send old Pate Sinclair to help 
you. You will have nothing to do but to eat, drink, and be merry 
all day." 

" Eat and drink ! " said the Factor, not able to comprehend 
exactly why this piece of duty was pressed upon him so hastily, 
and yet not very capable of resisting or extricating himself from 
the toils of the more knowing Provost — " Eat and drink ? — that 
is all very well ; but, to speak truth, the sea does not agree with 
me any more than with the Treasurer ; and I have always a 
better appetite for eating and drinking ashore." 

" Hush I hush ! hush ! " again said the Provost, in an under tone 
of earnest expostulation ; " would you actually ruin your character 
out and out ?— A Factor of the High Chamberlain of the Isles of 
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" Captain * replied Yellowley stoutly, " I have no money — seldom 
can improvers have. We turn pasture to tillagei and barley into 
aits, and heather into greensward, and the poor yarpha, as the be- 
nighted creatures here call their peat-bogs, into baittle grass-land ; 
but we seldom make anything of it that comes back to our ain. 
pouch. The carles and the cart-avers make it all, and the carles 
and the cart-avers eat it all, and the deil clink doun with it I " 

" Well, well," said GofFe, ** if you be really a poor fellow, as you 
pretend, I'll stand your friend ; " then, inclining his head so as to 
reach the ear of the Factor, who stood on tiptoe with anxiety, he 
said, "If you love your life, do not enter the boat with us." 

" But how am I to get away from you, while you hold me so fast 
by the arm, that I could not get off if the whole year's crop of 
Scotland depended on it ?" 

" Hark ye, you gudgeon," said Goffe, "just when you copie to 
the water's edge, and when the fellows are jumping in and taking 
their oars, slue yourself round suddenly to the larboard — I will let go 
your arm — and then cut and run for your life ! " 

Triptolemus did as he was desired, Goife's willing hand relaxed 
the grasp as he had promised, the agriculturist trundled off like a 
football that has just received a strong impulse from the foot of one 
of the players, and, with celerity which surprised himself as well as 
all beholders, fled through the town of KirkwalL Nay, such was 
the impetus of his retreat, that, as if the grasp of the pirate was still 
open to pounce upon him, he never stopped till he had traversed 
the whole town, and attained the open country on the other side; 
They who had seen him that day — his hat and wig lost in the sudden 
effort he had made to bolt forward, his cravat awry, and his waist- 
coat unbuttoned, — and who had an opportunity of comparing his 
round spherical form and short legs with the portentous speed at 
which he scoured through the street, might well say, that if Fury 
ministers arms, Fear confers wings. His very mode of running 
seemed to be that peculiar to his fleecy care, for, hke a ram in the 
midst of his race, he ever and anon encouraged himself by a great 
bouncing attempt at a leap, though there were no obtacles in his 
way. 

There was no pursuit after the agriculturist; and though a 
musket or two were presented, for the purpose of sending a leaden 
messenger after him, yet GofTe, turning peace-maker for once in his 
life, so exaggerated the dangers that would attend a breach of the 
truce with the people of Kirkwall, that he prevailed upon the boat s 
crew to forbear any active hostilities, and to pull oflf for their vessel 
with all dispatch. 

The burghers, who regarded the escape of Triptolemus as a 
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their sloop. They resolved, in the meantime, to intrust the com* 
mand of the vessel to a council, consisting of Gotfe, the Boatswain, 
and Bunce himself, until Qeveland should be in a situation to 
resume his command. 

These resolutions having been proposed and acceded to, they 
weighed anchor, and got their sloop under sail, without experiencing 
any opposition or annoyance from the battery, which relieved them 
of one important apprehension incidental to their situation* 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



Clap on more sail, pursue, up with your fights. 
Give fire — ^she is my prize, or ocean whelm them all I 

SUAKSPEARJS. 

A VERY handsome brig, which, with several other vessels, was the 
property of Magnus Troil, the great Zetland Udaller, had received 
on board that Magnate himself, his two lovely daughters, and the 
facetious Qaud Halcro, who, for friendship's sake chiefly, and the 
love of beauty proper to his poetical calling, attended them on their 
journey from Zetland to the capital of Orkney, to which Noma had 
referred them, as the place where her mystical oracles should at 
length receive a satisfactory explanation. 

They passed, at a distance, the tremendous cliffs of the lonely 
spot of earth called the Fair Isle, which, at an equal distance from 
either archipelago, lies in the sea which divides Orkney from Zet- 
land ; and at length, after some baffling winds, made the Start of 
Sanda. Off the headland so named, they became involved in a 
strong current, well known, by those who frequent these seas, as 
the Roost of the Start, which carried them considerably out of their 
course, and, joined to an adverse wind, forced them to keep on the 
east side of the island of Stronsa, and, finally compelled them to lie 
by for the night in Papa Sound, since the navigation in dark or 
thick weather, amongst so many low islands, is neither pleasant nor 
safe. 

On the ensuing morning they resumed their voyage under more 
favourable auspices ; and, coastiqg along the island of Stronsa, 
whose flat, verdant, and comparatively fertile shores, formed a 
strong contrast to the dun hills and dark cliffs of their own islands, 
they doubled the cape called the Lamb-head, and stood away for 
KirkwaU. 
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commanded by Jack Bunce, which rowed directly for then pnie 
As they approached her, Claud Halcro whispered to the Udaller,— 
*^U what we hear of buccaniers be true, these men with their sUk 
scarfs and vests, have the very cut of them." 

" My daughters ! my daughters ! " muttered Magnus to himself, 
with such an agony as only a father could feel, — ** Go down below, 
and hide yourselves, girls, while I **— 

He threw down his speaking-trumpet, and seized on a handspike, 
while his daughters, more afraid of the consequences of his fiery 
temper to himself than of anything else, hung round him, and 
begged him to make no resistance. Claud Halcro united his en- 
treaties, adding, "It were best pacify the fellows with fair words. 
They might," he said, " be Dunkirkers, or insolent man-of-war's- 
men on a frolic." 

" No, no," answered Magnus, " it is the sloop which the Jagge' 
told us of. But I will take your advice — I will have patience for 
these girls' sakes ; yet ** 

He had no time to conclude the sentence, for Bunce jumped on 
board with his party, and drawing his cutlass, struck it upon the 
companion-ladder, and declared the ship was theirs. ^ 

** By what warrant or authority do you stop us on the high seas? 
said Magnus. 

" Here are half a dozen of warrants," said Bance^ showing the 
pistols which were hung round him, according to a pirate-fashion 
already mentioned, " choose which you like, old gentleman, and 
you shall have the perusal of it presently." 

" That is to say, you intend to rob us ? " said Magnus.—** ^^ ^ *! 
— ^we have no means to help it — only be civil to the women, and 
take what you please from the vessel. There is not much, but 1 
will and can make it worth more, if you use us welL" 

" Civil to the women I " said Fletcher, who had also come on 
board with the gang — " when were we else than civil to them ? ^7* 
and kind to boot ? — Look here, Jack Bunce I — what a trim-go»"^ 
little thing here is ! — By G — , she shall make a cruize with us, codjc 
of old Squaretoes what will ! " 

He seized upon the terrified Brenda with one hand, and insolently 
pulled back with the other the hood of the mantle in which she Wfl 
muffled herself. . , 

« Help, father I— help, Minna ! " exclaimed the aflTrightcd g"\J 
unconscious, at the moment, that they were unable to render n 
assistance. 

Magnus again uplifted the handspike, but Bunce stopp^" "^ 
hand.—" Avast, father ! " he said, « or you will make a bad voyao^ 
of it presently— And you, Fletcher, let go the girl I* 
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" And, d — ^n me I why should I let her go ? * said Fletcher. 

<< Because I command you, Dick," said the other, '^and be- 
cause 111 make it a quarrel else. — ^And now let me know, beauties, 
is there one of you bears that queer heathen name of Minna for 
which I have a certain sort of regard ? " 

^ Gallant sir ! " said Halcro, " unquestionably it is because you 
have some poetry in your heart.* 

" I have had enough of it in my mouth in my time," answered 
Bunce ; " but that day is by, old gentleman — however, I shall soon 
find out which of these girls is Minna. — ^Tlirow back your mufflings 
from your faces, and don't be afraid, my Lindamaras ; no one 
here shall meddle with you to do you wrong. On my soul, two 
pretty wenches ! — I wish I were at sea in an egg-shell, and a rock 
under my lee-bow, if I would wish a better leaguer-lass than the 
worst of them 1 — Hark you, my girls ; which of you would like to 
swing in a rover's hammock? — you should have gold for the 
gathering ! " 

The terrified maidens clung close together, and grew pale at the 
bold and familiar language of the desperate libertine. 

•* Nay, don't be frightened," said he ; " no one shall serve under 
the noble Altamont but by her own free choice^there is no press- 
ing amongst gentlemen of fortune. And do not look so shy 
upon me neither, as if I spoke of what you never thought of 
before. One of you, at least, has heard of Captain Cleveland, the 
Rover." 

Brenda grew still paler, but the blood mounted at once in Minna's 
cheeks, on hearing the name of her lover thus unexpectedly in- 
troduced ; for the scene was in itself so confounding, that the idea 
of the vessel's being the consort of which Cleveland had spoken at 
Burgh- Westra, had occurred to no one save the Udaller. 

" I see how it is," said Bunce, with a familiar nod, ** and I will 
hold my course accordingly. — ^You need not be afraid of any injury, 
father," he added, addressing Magnus familiarly ; " and though L 
have made many a pretty girl pay tribute in my time, yet yours 
shall go ashore without either wrong or ransom.'* 

''If you will assure me of that," said Magnus, '' you are as welcome 
to the brig and cargo, as ever I made man welcome to a can of 
punch." 

** And it is no bad thing that same can of punch," said Bunce^ 
** if we had any one here that could mix it welL" 

" I will do it," said Claud Halcro, " with any man that ever 
squeezed lemon— Eric Scambester, the punch-maker of Burgh- 
Westra, being alone excepted." 

** And you are within a grapnel's length of him, too," said the 
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Udaller.— " Go down below, my girls,** he added, " and send tip the 
rare old man, and the punch-bowl/ 

"The punch-bowl I" said Fletcher; "I say, the bucket, d— n 
me I — ^Talk of bowls in the cabin of a paltry merchantman, but not 
to gentlemen-stroUers— rovers, I would say," correcting himself, as 
he observed that Bunce looked sour at the mistake. 

" And I say these two pretty girls shall stay on deck, and fill my 
can," said Bunce ; ^ I deserve some attendance, at least, for all my 
generosity." 

** And they shall fill mine, too," said Fletcher—** they shall fifl it 
to the brim !— and I will have a kiss for every drop they spill — broil 
me if I won't ! " 

" Why, then, I tell you, you shan't \ " said Bunce ; " for 111 be 
d — d if any one shall kiss Minna but one, and that's neither yoa 
nor I ; and her other little bit of a consort shall 'scape for 
company ; — ^there are plenty of willing wenches in Orkney. — ^And 
so, now I think on it, these girls shall go down below, and boSt 
themselves into the cabin ; and we shall have the punch up here on 
deck, alfresco^ as the old gentleman proposes.** 

" Why, Jack, I wish you knew your own mind," said Fletcher j 
" I have been your messmate these two years, and I love you ; and 
yet flay me like a wild bullock, if you have not as many humours as 
a monkey ! — And what shall we have to make a little fun of, since 
you have sent the girls down below ?" 

"Why, we will have Master Punch-maker here," answered 
Bunce, " to give us toasts, and sing us songs. — ^And, in the meantime, 
you there, stand by sheets and tacks, and get her under way ! — ^and 
you, steersman, as you would keep your brains in your skull, keep 
her under the stem of the sloop. — If you attempt to play us any 
trick, I will scuttle your sconce as if it were an old calabash ! * 

The vessel was accordingly got under way, and moved slowly oa 
in the wake of the sloop, which, as had been previously agreed 
upon, held her course, not to return to the bay of Kirkwall, but for 
an excellent roadstead called Inganess Bay, fonned by a pro- 
montory which extends to the eastward two or three miles from 
the Orcadian metropolis, and where the vessels might conveniently 
lie at anchor, while the rovers maintained any communication with 
the Magistrates which the new state of things seemed to require. 

Meantime Claud Halcro had exerted his utmost talents in com- 
pounding a bucketful of punch for the use of the pirates, which they 
drank out of large cans ; the ordinary seamen, as wdl as Bunce 
and Fletcher, who acted as officers, dipping them into the bucket 
with very little ceremony, as they came and went upon their duty. 
Magnus, who was particularly apprehensive that liquor mightawaken 
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tlie brutal passions of these desperadoes, was yet so much astonished 
at the quantities which he saw them drink, without producing any 
visible effect upon their reason, that he could not help expressing 
his surprise to Bunce himself, who, wild as he was, yet appeared by 
far the most civil and conversable of his party, and whom he was, 
perhaps, desirous to conciliate, by a compliment of which all boon 
topers Imow the value. 

** Bones of Saint Magnus ! " said the Udaller, ** I used to think I 
took off my can like a gentleman ; but to see your men swallow, 
Captain, one would think their stomachs were asl)ottomless as the 
hole of Laifell in Foula, which I have sounded myself with a line of 
an hundred fathoms. By my soul, the Bicker of Saint Magnus 
were but a sip to them ! " 

" In our way of life^ sir,* answered Bunc^ ''there is no stint till 
duty calls, or Uie puncheon is drunk out." 

** By my word, sir," said Qaud Halcro, •* I believe there is not 
one of your people but could drink out the miclde bicker of Scarpa, 
which was always offered to the Bishop of Orkney brimful of the 
best bummock Uiat ever was brewed."* 

** If drinking could make them bishops," said Bunce, ^ I should 
have a reverend crew of them ; but as they have no other clerical 
qualities about them, I do not propose that they shaU get drunk to- 
day ; so we will cut our drink with a song." 

''And 111 sing it, by — - ! " said or swore Dick Fletcher, and 
instantly struck ud the old ditty— 

** It was a ship, and a ship of fame, 
Launch'd oil the stocks, bound for the main, 
With an hundred and fifty brisk young men. 
All picked and chosen every one.* 

*^ I would sooner be keel-hauled than hear that song over again,* 
said Bunce ; "and confound your lantern iaws, you can squeeze 
nothing else out of them ! " 

" By , " said Fletcher, ** I will sing my song, whether you like 

it or no ; " and again he sung, with the doleful tone of a north* 
caster whistling through sheet and shrouds,-^ 

^ Captain Glen was our Captain's name ; . 
A very gallant and brisk young man ; 
As bold a sailor as e'er went to sea, 
And we were bound for High Barbary.* 

• 

^Z ten you again,* said Bunce, "we will have none of your 
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screech-owl music here ; and 111 be d— d if you shall sit here and 
make that infernal noise ! " 

" Why, then, 111 tell you what," said Fletcher, getting up, ** 111 
sing when I walk about, and I hope there is no harm in that. Jack 
Bunce." And so, getting up from his seat, he began to walk up 
and down the sloop, croaking out his long and disastrous ballad. 

" You see how I manage them," said Bunce, vrith a smile of self- 
applause — " allow that fellow two strides on his own way, and you 
make a mutineer of him for Hfe. But I tie him strict up, and he 
follows me as kindly as a fowler's spaniel after he has got a good 
beating. — ^And now your toast and your song, sir,** addressing 
Halcro ; " or rather your song without your toast. I have got a 
toast for myself. Here is success to all roving blades, and confusion 
to all honest men ! " 

" I should be sorry to drink that toast, if I could help it," said 
Magnus Troil. 

" What ! you reckon yourself one of the nonest folks, I warrant ?• 
said Bunce. — ^''Tell me your trade, and 111 tell you what I think of 
it. As for the punch-maker here, I knew him at first glance to be 
a tailor, who has, therefore, no more pretensions to be honest, than 
he has not to be mangy. But you are some High-Dutch skipper, I 
warrant roe, that tramples on the cross when he is in Japan, and 
denies his religion for a da/s gain." 

^ No," replied the Udaller, '' I am a gentleman of Zetland.** 

" O, what ! " retorted the satirical Mr. Bunce, " you are come 
from the happy climate where gin is a groat a-bottle, and wln^re 
there is daylight for ever ? " 

•* At your service. Captain," said the Udaller, suppressing with 
much pain some disposition to resent these jests on his country, 
although under every risk, and at all disadvantage. 

" At my service ! " said Bunce — " Ay, if there was a rope stretched 
from the wreck to the beach, you would be be at my service to cut 
the hawser, m^k&Jloatsome ^xAjetsome of ship and cargo, and well 
if you did not give me a rap on the head with the back of the cutty- 
axe ; and you call yourself honest ? But nevermind — here goes the 
aforesaid toast— and do you sing me a song, Mr. Fashioner ; and 
look it be as good as your punch." 

Halcro, internally praying for the powers of a new Timotheus, to 
turn his strain and check his auditor's pride, as glorious John liad 
it, began a heart-soothing ditty with the following lines :-^ 

'' Maidens fresh as fairest rose^ 
Listen to this lay of mine." 

^ I will hear nothmg of maidens or roses," said Bunce ; 'It pot^ 
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me in mind what sort of a cargo we have got on board ; and, by , 

I will be true to my messmate and my captain as long as I can !^ 
And now I think on% I'll have no more punch either — that last cup 
made innovation, and I am not to play Cassio to-m*ght — and if I 
drink not, nobody else shall.* 

So saying, he manfully kicked over the bucket, which, notwith- 
standing the repeated applications made to it, was still half full, got 
up from his seat, shook himself a little to rights, as he expressed it, 
cocked his hat, and, walking the quarter-deck with an air of dignity, 
gave, by word and signal, the orders for bringing the ships to 
anchor, which were readily obeyed by both, Goffe being then, in all 
probability, past any rational state of interference. 

The Udaller, in the meantime, condoled with Halcro on their 
situation. " It is bad enough," said the tough old Norseman ; 
" for these are rank rogues — and yet, were it not for the girls, I 
should not fear them. That young vapouring fellow, who seems to 
command, is not such a bom devil as he might have been.'' 

" He has queer humours, though," said Halcro ; '^ and I wish we 
were loose from him. To kick down a bucket half full of the best 
punch ever was made, and to cut me short in the sweetest song I 
ever wrote, — I promise you, I do not know what he may do next— 
it is next door to madness." 

Meanwhile, the ships being brought to anchor, the valiant Lieu« 
tenant Bunce called upon Fletcher, and, resuming his seat by his 
unwilling passengers, he told them they should see what message 
he was about to send to the wittols of Kirkwall, as they were some- 
thing concerned in it. ''It shall riin in Dick's name," he said, " as 
well as in mine. I love to give the poor young fellow a little 
countenance now and then — don't I, Dick, you d— d stupid ass ? * 

** Why, yes. Jack Bunce," said Dick, " I can't say but as you do^ 
only you are always buUocking one about something or other, too, — 
but, howsomdever, d'ye see " 

" Enough said— belay your jaw, Dick," said Bunce, and pro- 
ceeded to write his epistle, which, being read aloud, proved to be of 
the following tenor : " For the Mayor and Aldermen of Kirkwall^ 
Gentlemen, As, contrary to your good faith given, you have not sent 
us on board a hostage for the safety of our Captain, remaining on 
shore at your request, these come to tell you, we are not thus to be 
trifled with. We have already in our possession, a brig, with a 
family of distinction, its owners and passengers ; and as you deal 
with our Captain, so will we deal with them in every respect. And 
as this is the first, so assure yourselves it shall not be the last 
damage which we will do to your town and trade, if you do not send 
on board our Captain, and supply us with stores acceding to treaty* 
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to me, sir," she said, taking it from the outlaw ; ' and trust to 
for defending my sister and mysell* 

*^ Bravo, bravo i " shouted Bunce; ^ There spoke a wench worthy 
of Cleveland, the King of Rovers I ^ 

** Cleveland ! " repeated Minna, " do you then know that Qeve- 
land, whom you have twice named?" 

^ Know him ! Is there a man alive," said Bunce^ ''that knows 
better than I do the best and stoutest fellow ever stepped betwixt 
stem and stem ? When he is out of the bilboes, as please Heaven 
he shall soon be, I reckon to see you come on board of as, and 
reign the queen of every sea we sail over. — ^You have got the littk 
guardian ; I suppose you know how to use It ? If Fletcher bdiaves 
ill to you, you need only draw up this piece of iron with your thumb, 
so — ^and if he persists, it is but crooking yoiu: pretty forefinger thus, 
and I shall lose the most dutiful messmate that ever man faad-^ 
though, d— n the dog, he will deserve his death if he disobeys my 
orders. And now, into the boat — but stay, one kiss for Qevdand's 
sake.*' 

Brenda, in deadly terror, endured his courtesy, but Minna, 
stepping back with disdain, offered her hand. Bunce laughed, but 
kissed, with a theatrical air, the fair hand which she extended as a 
ransom for her lips, and at length the sisters and Halcro were placed 
in the boat, which rowed off under Fletcher's command. 

Bunce stood on the quarter-deck, soliloquizing after the manner 
of his original profession. ** Were this told at Port-Royal now, or 
at the isle of Providence, or in the Petits Guaves, I wonder what 
they would say of me 1 Why, that I was a good-natured milksop — 
a Jack-a-lent — an ass. — Well, let them. I have done enough of 
bad to think about it ; it is worth while doing one good action^ if it 
were but for the rarity of the thing, and to put one in good humour 
with oneself." Then turning to Magnus Troil, he proceeded^ 

" By these are bonarobas, these daughters of yours ! The 

eldest would make her fortune on the London 'boards. What a 
dashing attitude the wench had with her, as she seized the pistol! — 
d— n me, that touch would have brought the house down t What 
a Roxalana the jade would have made ! " (for, in his oratory, Bunce, 
like Sancho*s gossip, Thomas Cecial, was apt to use the most 
energetic word which came to hand, without accurately considenng 
its propriety.) ** I would give my share of the next prize but to 
hear her spout— 

' Away, begone, and give a whirlwind room, 
Or I will blow you up like dust — Avaunt 1 
Madness but meanly represents my rage.' 
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* Why, d— n my buttons," said Derrick, ''do we not weigh this 
tide?* 

" Or to-morrow's tide, at farthest ?" said the Boatswain—^ Why, 
what have we been slaving the whole company for, to get all these 
stores aboard?* 

'^ Gentlemen," said' Bunce, " you arc to know that Cupid has 1^ 
our Captain on b«ard, carried the vessel, and nailed down his wits 
under hatches." 

''What sort of play-stuff is all this?" said the Boatswain, 
gruffly. ** If you have anything to tell us, say it in a word, like a 
man." 

'^ Howsomdever,** said Fletcher, *I always think Jack Bunce 
speaks like a man, and acts like a man too — ^and so, d'ye see * ' 

*^ Hold your peace, dear Dick, best of buUybacks, be silent,** said 
Bunce — " Gentlemen, in one word, the Captain is in love." 

** Why, now, only think of that ! " said the Boatswain ; " not but 
that I have been in love as often as any man, when the ship was 
laid up." ' 

** Well, but," continued Bunce^ ** Captain Qeveland is in lore 
»-Yes — Prince Volsdus is in love ; and, though that's the cue for 
laughing on the stage, it is no laughing matter here. He expects 
to meet the girl to-morrow, for the last time ; and that, we all 
know, leads to another meeting, and another, and so on till the 
Halcyon is down on us, and then we may look for more kicks than 
halfpence." 

M By — ," said the Boatswain, with a sounding oath, " well have 
a munity, and not allow him to go ashore, — eh. Derrick ? " 

" And the best way, too," said Derrick. 

'^ Wliat d*ye think of it. Jack Bunce?" said Fletcher, in whose 
ears this counsel sounded very sagely, but who stOl bent a wistful 
look upon his companion. 

" Why, look ye, gentlemen," said Bunce, ** I will mutiny none, 
and stap my vitals if any of you shall I " 

"Why, then I won't, for one," said Fletcher ; ** but what are we 
to do, since howsomdever" 

" Stopper your jaw, Dick, will you ?" said Bunce.—-" Now, Boat- 
swain, I am partly of your mind, that the Captain must be thought 
to reason by a little wholesome force. But you all know he has the 
spirit of a hon, and will do nothing unless he fe allowed to hold on 
his own course. Well, 111 go ashore and make this appointment 
This girl comes to the rendezvous in the morning, and the Captain 
goes ashore — ^we take a good boat's crew with us, to row against 
tide and current, and we will be ready at the signal, to jump ashore 
and bring off the Captain and the girl whether th^ wOl or na 
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of StenniSy where they maintained a constant and carefol walcb 
against surprise. 

Mordaunt Meitoun had been received with much kindness by 
Magnus Troil, when he came to his assistance, with a small party 
of Noma's dependants, placed by her under his conmiand. The 
Udaller was easily satisfied that the reports instilled into his ears 
by the Jagger, zealous to augment his favour towards his more 
profitable customer Qeveland, by diminishing that of Merloun, 
were without foundation. They had, indeed, been confirmed by the 
good Lady Glowrowrum, and by common fame, both of whom were 
pleased to represent Mordaunt Mertoun as an arrogant pretender 
to the favour of the sisters of Burgh- Westra, who only hesitated, 
sultan-like, on whom he should bestow the handkerchie£ But 
conunon fame, Magnus considered, was a common liar, and he was 
sometimes disposed (where scand2d was concerned) to regard the 
good Lady Glowrowrum as rather an uncommon specimen of the 
same genus. He therefore received Mordaunt once more into M 
&vour, listened with much surprise to the claim which Noma laid 
to the young man's duty, and with no less interest to her intention 
of sunendering to him the considerable property which she had 
inherited firom her father. Nay, it is even probable that, though 
he gave no immediate answer to her hints concerning an union 
betwixt his ddest daughter and her heir, he might think such an 
alliance reconmiended, as well by the young man's personal nient^ 
as by the chance it gave of reuniting the very large estate which had 
been divided betwixt his own &ther and that of Noma. At ail 
events, the Udaller received his young friend with much kindness, 
and he and the proprietor of the mansion joined in intrusting to 
him, as the youngest and most active of the party, the charge w 
commanding the night-watch, and relieving the sentinels around 
the House of Stennis; 



CHAPTER XL. 



Of an outlawe, this is the lawe^ 

That men him take and bind. 
Without pitie hang*d to be. 

And waive with the wind. 

TAe Ballad of the Nut Brwvu Moil 

Mordaunt had caused the sentinels who had been on duty s|>^^ 
midnight to be relieved ere the peep of day, and having t^ 
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daring no power shall force bim from the coast till he has seen her, 
— ^\'ou musf let us pass." 

" It is impossible !" replied Mordaunt, in great perplexity— "This 
nifnan has imprecations enough, doubtless, at his fingers' ends—but 
what better pledge has he to offer ? — I cannot permit Minna to ga'' 

** I suppose,** said Brenda, somewhat reproachfully, while she 
dried her tears, yet still continued sobbing, " that there is some- 
thing in what Noma spoke of betwixt Minna and you ; and that 
you are too jealous of this poor wretch, to allow him even to speak 
with her an instant before his departure." 

** You are unjust," said Mordaunt, hurt, and yet somewhat flat- 
tered by her suspicions, — " you are as unjust as you are imprudent 
You know — you cannot but know — ^that Minna is chiefly dear to 
me as your sister. Tell me, Brenda — ^and tell me truly— if I aid 
you in this folly, have you no suspicion of the Pirate's faith?" 

" No, none," said Brenda ; " if I had any, do you think I would 
urge you thus ? He is wild and unhappy, but I think we may in 
this trust him." 

"Is the appointed place the Standing Stones, and the time day- 
break ? " again demanded Mordaunt 

« It is, and the time is come," said Brenda,— *' for Heaven's sake 
let us depart ! " 

" I will myself," said Mordaunt, " relieve the sentinel at the 
front door for a few minutes, and suffer you to pass. — You will not 
protract this interview, so full of danger? ' 

" We wiU not," said Brenda ; " and you, on your part, will not 
avail yourself of this unhappy man's venturing hither, to hann or to 
seize him ? " 

" Rely on my honour," said Mordaunt—** He shall have no harm, 
unless he offers any." 

«« Then I go to call my sister," said Brenda, and quickly left the 
apartment 

Mordaunt considered the matter for an instant, and then going 
to the sentinel at the front door, he desired him to run instantly to 
the main-guard, and order the whole to turn out with their anns— 
to see the order obeyed, and to return when they were in readiness. 
Meantime, he himself, he said, would remain upon the post 

During the interval of the sentinel's absence, the front door was 
slowly opened, and Minna and Brenda appeared, muffled in their 
mantles. The former leaned on her sister, and kept her hce &ent 
on the ground, as one who felt ashamed of the step she was about 
to take. Brenda also passed her lover in silence, but threw back 
upon him a look of gratitude and affection, which doubledfif P^ 
tible, his anxiety for their safety. 
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steal towards tbe place of rendezvous assigned to Qevdand,they 
naturally suspected treachery, and by cover of an old hollow way 
or trench, which perhaps had anciently been connected with the 
monumental circle, they had thrown themselves unperceived 
between the pirates and their boat At the cries of the sisters, 
they started up and placed themselves in the way of the lufBans, 
presenting their pieces, which, notwithstanding, they dared not fire, 
for fear of hurting the young ladies, secured as they were in the 
rude grasp of the marauders. Mordaunt, however, advanced 
with the speed of a wild deer on Bunce, who, loath to quit bis 
prey, yet unable to defend himself otherwise, turned to this side 
and that alternately, exposing Brenda to the blows which Mor- 
daunt offered at him. This defence, however, proved in vain 
against a youth, possessed of the lightest foot and most active 
hand ever known in Zetland, and after a feint or two, Mordaunt 
brought the pirate to the ground with a stroke from the but of the 
carabine, wl^ch he dared not use otherwise. At the same time 
fire-arms were discharged on either side by those who were liable 
to no such cause of forbearance, and the pirates who had hold of 
Cleveland, dropped him, naturally enough, to provide for their own 
defence or retreat. But they only added to the numbers of their 
enemies ; for Qeveland, perceiving Minna in the arms of Denicki 
snatched her from the ruffian with one hand, and with the other 
shot him dead on the spot Two or three more of the pirates fefl 
or were taken, the rest fled to their boat, pushed off, then turned 
their broadside to the shore, and fired repeatedly on the Orcadian 
party, which they returned, with little injury on either side. Mean- 
while Mordaunt, having first seen that the sisters were at libcity 
and in full flight towards the house, advanced on Qeveland with 
his cutlass drawn. The pirate presented a pistol, and calling out 
at the same time, — ^" Mordaunt, I never missed my aim," he fired 
into the air, and threw it into the lake ; then drew his cutlass, 
brandished it round his head, and flung that also as far as his arm 
could send it in the same direction. Yet such was the universal 
belief of his personal strength and resources, that Mordaunt stiU 
used precaution, as, advancing on Qeveland, he asked if be 
surrendered. 

"I surrender to no man," said the Pirate-captain; "but yofl 
may see I have thrown away my weapons," 

He was inunediately seized by some of the Orcadians without 
his ofiering any resistance ; but the instant interference of Mor- 
daunt prevented his being roughly treated, or bound The victors 
conducted him to a well-secured upper apartment in the House of 
Stennis, and placed a sentinel at the door. Bunce and Tieidi^t 
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had thus conveyed to him, and which increased, in a tenfold degice, 
his impatience for an interview with the mysterious Nomaof ibe 
Fitful-head.' 

It may be remembered that she had required of him, when they 
met in the Churchyard of Saint Ninian, to attend in the outer aisle 
of the Cathedral of Saint Magnus, at the hour of noon, on the fifth 
day of the Fair of Saint Olla, there to meet a person by whom the 
fate of Mordaunt would be explained to him. — ** It roust be her- 
self* he said ; ** and that I should see her at this moment is in- 
dispensable. How to find her sooner, I know not ; and better lose 
a lew hours even in this exigence, than offend her by a premature 
attempt to force myself on her presence." 

Long, therdbre^ before noon — ^long before the town of Kirkwall 
was agitated by the news of the events on the other side of the 
island, the elder Mertoun was pacing the deserted aisle of the 
Cathedral, awaiting, with agonizing eagerness, the expected com- 
munication from Noma. The bell toUed twelve— no door opened 
--no one was seen to enter the Cathedral ; but the last sounds had 
not ceased to reverberate through the vaulted roof, when, gliding 
from one of the interior side-aisles, Noma stood before him. Mer- 
toun, indifferent to the apparent mystery of her sudden approadi, 
(with the secret of which the reader is acquainted), went up to her 
at once, with the eamest ejaculation—" UUa— UUa Troil-aid mc 
to sa\-e our unhappy boy I " 

« To UUa Trail," said Noma, " I answer not— I gave that name 
to the winds, on the night that cost me a father ! " 

"Speak not of that night of horror," said Mertoun ; *'wcla« 
need of our reason— let us not think on recollections which nuy 
destroy it ; but aid me, if thou canst, to save our unfortunate 
child!" 

" Vaughan," answered Noma, " he is already saved— lon|r s»o<* 
saved ; think you a mother's hand— and that of such a mother as 
I am— would await your crawling, tardy, ineffectual assistance. 
No, Vaughan — I make myself known to you, but to show my 
triumph over you — it is the only revenge which the powerful Noma 
permits herself to take for the wrongs of UUa Troil." 

" Have you indeed saved him— saved him from the murderous 
crew?" said Mertoun, or Vaughan— «* speak !— and speak truth. 
—I wiU believe every thing— aU you would require me to assent to. 
—prove to me only he is escaped and safe ! " 

"Escaped and safe, by my means," said Noma— ** safe, and ifl 

assurance of an honoured and happy aUlance. Yes, great un- 
believer ! — yes, wise and self-opinioned infidel I — these were tnc 
works of Noma 1 I knew y ou many a year since ; but never o^ 
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to you, is almost entirely the property of your deceased moAcr, 
Louisa Gonzago, and is yours by every right. Let us forgive each 
other,' was the conclusion, " as they who must meet no more.*— 
And they never met more ; for the elder Mertoun, s^ainst whom 
no charge was ever preferred, disappeared after the fate of Qeve> 
lanji was determined, and was generally believed to have retired 
into a foreign convent 

The fate of Qeveland will be most briefly expressed in a letter 
which Minna received within two months after the Halcyon left 
Kirkwall. The family were then assembled at Buigh-Westra, and 
Mordaunt was a member of it for the time, the good Udaller think- 
ing he could never sufficiently repay the activity which he had 
shown in the defence of his daughters. Noma, then beginning to 
recover from her temporary alienation of mind, was a guest in the 
family, and Minna, who was sedulous in her attention upon this 
unfortunate victim of mental delusion, was seated with her, watch 
ing each symptom of returning reason, when the letter we allude 
to was placed in her hands. 

"Minna,** it said— " dearest Minna I— farewell, and for ever! 
Believe me, I never meant you wrong— never. From the moment 
I came to know you, I resolved to detach myself from my hateful 
comrades, and had framed a thousand schemes, which have proved 
as vain as they deserved to be — for why, or how, should the fate of 
her that is so lovely, pure, and innocent, be involved with that of 
one so guilty ? — Of these dreams I will speak no more. The stem 
reality of my situation is much milder than I either expected or 
deserved ; and the little good I did has outweighed, in the minds 
of honourable and merciful judges, much that was evil and criminal. 
I have not only been exempted from the ignominious death lo 
which several of my compeers are sentenced ; but Captain Weather- 
port, about once more to sail for the Spanish Main, under the 
apprehension of an immediate war with that country, has gene- 
rously solicited and obtained permission to employ me, and t»'0 
or three more of my less guilty associates, in the same service—a 
measure recommended to himself by his own generous compas- 
sion, and to others by our knowledge of the coast, and of loca* 
circumstances, which, by whatever means acquired, we now hope 
to use for the service of our country. Minna, you wiU hear my 
name pronounced with honour, or you will never hear it again. 1» 
virtue can give happiness, I need not wish it to you, for it is yon^ 
already. — Farewell, Minna.* 

Minna wept so bitterly over this letter, that it attrac(ed the 
attention of the convalescent Noma. She snatched it from the 
hand of her kinswoman, and read it over at firsNwith the coO* 
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rate, being escactlv sixpence, for which, 
as she explained tierself, she boiled her 
kettle and gave the bark advantage of 
her prayers, for she disclaimed all un- 
lawful arts. The wind thus petitioned 
for was sure, she said, to arrive, though 
occasionally the mariners had to wait 
some time for it The woman's dwel- 
hng and appearance were not unbe- 
coming her pretensions; her house, 
which was on the brow of the steep 
hill on which Stroroness is founded, 
was only accessible by a series of dirty 
and precipitous lanes, and for ex- 
posure might have been the abode of 
£olus himself, in whose commodities 
the inhabitant dealt. She herself was, 
as she told us, nearly one hundred 
years old, withered and dried up like a 
mummy. A clay-coloured kerchief, 
folded round her head, corresponded 
in colour to her corpse-like complexion. 
Two light-blue eyes that gleamed with 
a lustre like that of insanity, an utter- 
ance of astonishing rapidity, a nose 
and chin that almost met together, 
and a ghastly expression of cunning, 
gave her the effect of Hecatd. She re- 
membered Gow the pirate, who had 
been a native of these islands, in which 
he closed his career, as mentioned in 
the preface. Such was Bnsie Millie, 
to whom the mariners paid a sort ot 
tribute, with a feeling betwixt jest and 
ei^nest 

• P. 80.— Reu'ctance to Save a 
Dr >wning Man.— It is remarkable, 
th .t in an archipelago where so numy 
p .rsons must be necessarily endangered 
by the waves, so strange and inhuman 
a maxim should have ingrafted itself 
upon the minds of a people otherwise 
kind, moral, and hospitable. But all 
with whom I have spoken agree, that 
it was almost general in the beginning 
of the eighteenth centunr, and was 
with difficulty weeded out by the sedu- 
lous instructions of the deigy, and the 
rigorous injunctions of the proprietors. 
Thereis little doubt it had been origin- 
ally introduced as an excuse for suner- 
ing those who attempted to escape 
from the wreck to perish unassisted, so 
that, there being no survivor, she might 
be considered as lawful plunder. A 
itory was told me, I hope an untrue 
one. that a vessel having got ashore 
among the breakers on one of the 
remote Zetland Islands, five or six 
the whole or greater pazt of tl)e 
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by assistance of a hawser, vhtcb 
they had secured to a rock ; the u> 
habitants were assembled, and Vxkcd 
on with some uncertainty, till sn od 
man said, " Sirs, if these men come 
ashore, the additional mouths will eat 
all the meal we have in storefor vintcr ; 
and how are we to get more?" A 
young fellow, moved with this argu- 
ment, struck the rope asunder with his 
axe, and all the poor wretches «tiv 
immersed among the iHeakers. aod 
perished. 

♦ P. 84.- M AIR Wrecks ere Ww- 
TER.— The ancient Zetlander kxiked 
upon the sea as the provider of biS 
living, not only by the plenty produced 
by the fishings, but by the spoil d 
wrecks. Some particular islands hare 
fallen ofT very considerably in their rent, 
since the commissioners' of the light- 
houses ha\*e ordered lights c» the I&le 
of Sanda and the Pentland Skerries. 
A gentleman, familiar with those seas. 
expressed surprise at seeing the fuiaa 
of one of the isles in a boat with 
a very old pair of sails. "Had ii 
been His wiU "~said the man. «iih 
an affected deference to PryvidciicA 
very inconsistent with the sentimcni « 
his spoich— "Had it been ffis ^i^ 
that light had not been placed yoi-ier, 
I would have bad enough of new sa£s 
last winter.** 

♦ P. 86.— This was literally true. 

♦ P. 95.— These are weights of ^o^ 
wegian origin, stIU used in Zetland. 

♦ P. 98.~Barter. 

♦ P. 103.— The Drows, or Trows, tl^ 
legitimate successors of the noriJ.^ 
duer^ar, and somewhat allied to ibe 
fairies, reside, like them, in ^ |°: 
tcrior of green hills and cafexBifJw 
are most powerful at midnight aocjJ 
are curious artificers in iron, as wei* 
as in the precious metals, and are 
sometimes propitious to mortals, w* 
more frequently capricious ""^ "Jjf 
volent. Among the common peop» 
of Zetland, their existence still wfnj 
an article of universal belief. Is ^ 
neighbouring isles of Fcroe, iMT ■*• 
called Foddenskencand. W ««J^ 
rancan people ; and Lucas Jacowoii 
Debes, well acquainted with th«r 
nature, assures us that they iw»w 
those places whfch are polluted wiia 
the efiiision of blood, or the ptaetiea 
of anv a^ii^ lia. Tbqr to^ea <or 
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read thee (being sick in bed) /or thirteen hours of a ho^Py day^ and had the , 
of the kousejlghting/or the volumes.'*— -Thaxxemay. 



ALEXANDRE DUMAS' NOVELS. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED EDIT10II. 

Printed from new» clear type, on fine paper. Each volume containing 
six fall-page illustrations. 

14 volumes, lamo. cloth (in boxes), per set» .... $17 50 

' half calf, extra» per set, . . . . .4200 

Cloth, per volume i 25 

In the following list the volumes are grouped together in the different 
series in which they are published. Each group is arranged in the order 
in which it should he read. 



MONTE CRISTO. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 

TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 

THE VICOMTE DE BRACE. 
LONNE Vol I. 

THE VICOMTE DE BRACE- 
LONNE YoLIL 

THE CONSPIRATORS. 

THE REGENT'S DAUGHTER. 



MEMOIRS OF A PmSIOAN. 
THE QUEEN'S NECKLACE 
TAKING THE BASTILE 
THE COU2<rrESS DE CHARNY. 

MARGUERITE DE VALOISw 

CHICOT THE JESTER. 

THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDS- 
MEN. 



CaoitCB RouTLBDCB & SoKS will soud auy of the obofe volumes by 

/aiJ, ia any part ^ ike United States, on rtaipt r/ the prko. 



THE ENGLISH NOVELISTS. 



Printed in a convenient, portable sise, stronely bound in doth or half 

rozburghe, each set in a neat paper box. The Editions 

advertised on this pmgo are sold in sets only. 



AINSWORTH (WILLIAM H.). 17 ▼olumes, x6mo, doth $» 00 

Windsor Casde. Guy Fawkes. Crichtoo. 

Ovingdean Grange. Spendthrift AoxioL 

Lancashire Witches. Old Su Paul's. Sl James's. 

Tower of London. Mervyn Qitheroe. Jack Shcppanl. 

Flitch of Bacon. Star Chambec James II. 

Miser's Daughter. Rookwood. 

AUSTEN (JANE). 5 volumes, x6mo, doth 4 00 

Pride and Prejudice. Mansfield Park. Northangcr Abbey. 

Sense and Sensibility. F.mma Peisuaaion. 

BRONTE (CHARLOTTE snd ANNE). 7 irolumes, xteio, doth 8 75 

Jane Eyre. Villette. Wnthciing Heights. 

Piofessor. Wildfdl HalL Life of Charlotte Bronte. 
Shirley. 

CARLETON (WILLIAM). 5 ▼<^a»es> t6mo, doth 375 



Fardorougha. The Qariooet. Jane Sinclair. 

The Tithe-Proctor. The Emigrants. Neal Mabne. 



I 



CHAMIER (CAPTAIN). 4 volumes, zsmo, doth 500 

Ben Brace. Jack Adams Life of a Sailor. 
Tom Bowling. 

COCKTON (HENRY). 3 vdumes, x6mo, half roxburghe 375 

Valentine Vox. George Julian. Stanley Thome. 

DICKENS (CHARLES), ax volumes bound in x6, zamo^ doch (with x68 

illustiations) s6 oo 

Pickwick Papeis. Oliver Twist ) Christmas Stories. 

David Copperfidd. Tale of Two Cidcs. { Hard Times. ) 

Our Mutual Friend. Bamaby Rudge. Great Expectations. ) 

Dombey and Son. Nicholas Nickleby. Sketches. 

Bleak House. Martin Chuzzkwit. Christraas Books. 

Old Curiottty Shop. American Notes. } Edwin Drood. 

Little DoiriL Uncommercial Traveller 



) Edwin Drood. ') 

5 ChiU's History of> 
England. ) 



CsoRCB RotmaDca & Sons wiU tend mny^ih* a$ev» trit, /**U^ ^rJht^Al 
/au/^ t0 mmjf ^mrt ^ tJU UniUd Slmtu, on rtutpt ff thtprict^ 



